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for smooth sailing and clear profits 
* 


AIR TRANSPORTATION gets around to more shippers, 
forwarders and carriers than any other aviation 
magazine. That's because AIR TRANSPORTATION is 
the only aviation magazine devoted exclusively to air 


cargo—America's fastest growing industry. 


* 


It's the smart executive, shipper, carrier or 
freight forwarder who gets ahead with 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Seaboard & Western 
Fights Back 


corry. 


After this article was written, President Truman reversed the decision of ~ Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and authorized Seaboard & Western Airlines to eng 
airfreight operations for the next three years. According to the CAB, ri President's 
action was taken “in the interest of national defense.” 

Mr. Truman ordered that temporary authority be granted by exempting the airline 
from certain regulations. As a result of this, the CAB has authorized Seaboard to expand 
its operating schedules by 72 flights each month, making available for the first time a 
scheduled airfreight service for government agencies. On flights carrying government 
cargo, up to 40%, of the available payload can be used for non-government cargo. On 
return flights, no limit has been set for the 


+ of cial airfreight. S&W can 


Prior to this spectacular reversal, the all-cargo carrier contested the Board's decision 
denying S&W certification. The main points of the carrier's arguments, tendered in Peti- 
tion or Reconsideration and Reargument are printed here to acquaint the readers of AIR 
TRANSPORTATION with the thrilling, behind-the-scenes climax to a five year long battle. 


OT CONTENT with the decision 
N reached by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board that denied to both 
Seaboard & Western Airlines and 
Air Lines their applica- 
tions for certificates of public conveni- 
ence and necessity, the former airline 
has filed a petition for reconsideration 
and reargument concerning their case. 
Feeling that the decision was both 
erroneous and unjust, S&W has listed 
in detail those specific areas where 
the Board has obviously, according to 
S&W, acted contrary to the public 
good, failed to attach proper signifi- 
cance to certain facts, and disregarded 
the official views of the Department of 
Defense. 
“The denial,” 
its petition, 


Transocean 


states the carrier in 
“of Seaboard’s applica- 
tion for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity, based upon the 
grounds set forth in the Board's 
opinion, was arbitrary and capri- 
cious, was contrary to law, was not 
supported by adequate findings of 
fact as required by law. and failed 
to give due weight to the credible 
evidence in the case. In so far as 
the Board's decision is based upon 
the factual Analysis. Findings and 
Conclusions of the Examiner, Sea- 
board hereby objects to such order 
on the basis of all the exceptions 
heretofore in this proceeding filed 
with respect to the Report of the 
Examiner, Warren E. Baker.” 
The case in question is the United 
States—European—Middle East Cargo 
Case, involving both S&W’s and TAL’s 


applications to provide regular all- 
cargo service without government sub- 
sidy between those areas designated in 
the title of the case. S&W’s original 
application was filed July 17, 1947, and 
the record was closed generally on Oc- 
tober 24, 1949. The Board’s decision 
was dated February 9, 1951, and _ it 
was signed and made effective by the 
President May 10, 1952. 

Now Seaboard & Western desires a 
rehearing of the case. Because of sig- 
nificant changes in both the current 
airfreight situations since the record 
was closed and in national defense, 
Seaboard feels that much of its evi- 
dence must necessarily be given new 
consideration. The carrier has also re- 
quested that the CAB retransmit its 
record including additional pertinent 
information to the President for his 
approval. 

In denying a certificate, the CAB 
has ignored, says the airline, the pub- 
lic statements of high military officials 
stressing the importance of its role 
as an all-cargo carrier in the cause 
of national defense. (Since 1948, S&W 
flew 34,532,611 freight ton miles and 
118,961,482 passenger miles in mili- 
tary operations. During the Berlin Air- 
lift. in 1948, Seaboard flew 106 trans- 
atlantic all-cargo flights for the Air 
Force, or exactly double the number 
flown by the three then certificated 
transatlantic carriers—Pan American, 
TWA and American Overseas Air- 
lines.) The CAB has, claims the car- 
rier, ignored the statement written by 
the Undersecretary for Defense, Joseph 
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J. O'Connell, Jr., January 12, 1950, 
who said, “The Department favors the 
certification of an all-cargo service in 
this area.” The letter itself was an 
answer to a previous letter written by 
the Chairman of the CAB requesting 
the Department’s views as to the de- 
sirability of an all-cargo service across 
the North Atlantic. The Undersecre- 
tary’s letter went on also to state: 
Bs . that whatever practical encour- 
agement can be given to the air freight 
industry will be of especial military 
interest as long range all-purpose air- 
craft are particularly adaptable to mili- 
tary requirements in the event of an 
emergency.” 


er AIR CARGO is a commercial as 
well as military facility, these two 
aspects of air cargo naturally made 
up the case. Despite the opinion of 
the military, more consideration, right- 
ly or wrongly, appears to have been 
given to the other angle. S&W does not 
comment on this fact, but merely an- 
swers blow for blow as part of its 
defensive strategy. 

The certificate was denied mainly 
on the basis that a favorable decision 
“might jeopardize not only the opera- 
tions of U. S. scheduled carriers pres- 
ently certificated and designated to op- 
erate under certain of these agree- 
ments, but also the delicate balance in 
our civil aviation relations with [cer- 
tain] foreign countries.” Such reason- 
ing. feels the airline, appears contrary 
to the Defense Department’s expressed 
opinions, and is based on an assump- 
tion that S&W considers “erroneous.” 

Its petition points out that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act requires the Board 
to consider “competition to the extent 
necessary to insure the sound develop- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


HONOLULU AIRPORT 


LOOKS AHEAD 


By Peyton Harrison, Rear Admiral (Ret.) USN 


AWAIIS sprawing Honolulu In: 
H ternational Airport—often called 

the most unique air terminal in 
the world—began life with 885 acres, 
766 of them under water. 

It was a strategic Pacific naval air 
station in World War II and today it 
is the stopping place for thousands of 
United Nations troops en route or re- 
turning from Korea. > 

It had its beginnings two years be- 
fore Lindbergh made the world avia- 
tion conscious by his historic flight to 
Paris in 1927. On March 21, 1925, the 
airport’s lone runway—1100 feet—was 
dedicated and opened for business. In 
its infancy, it was used for amateur 
flying. 

Since that time, with the help of 
the Civil Aeronautics Adminisration, 
the Territorial government, and the 
armed forces, it has developed into a 
size and quality that ranks with the 
world’s best. 

The airstrip saw its greatest advance- 
ments in the war years when the army, 
the navy and the C.A.A. poured more 
than $30,000,000 into the airport for 
the filling of hundreds of acres of tide 
lands, for the building of runways. 
taxiways, terminal facilities, hangars 
and access roads. Today, the airport’s 
4019 acres, including a _ seadrome, 
makes this Pacific air transportation 
hub one of the world’s mightiest sky- 
ports, with room to grow. 

Located on the Island of Oahu, a 
mere speck in the vast Pacific and some 
2000 miles southwest of San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu’s No. 1 airport is truly 


Director of Aeronautics 
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international in flavor. Here, peoples 
of a hundred nations from East and 
West meet and mingle as if there were 
but one nation. Thousands of island 
residents frequently pack the terminal 
to catch a glimpse of world travelers, 
famed or picturesque, as they arrive 
to visit or pause. 

At Honolulu Airport may be seen 
one of the longest runways to be found 
anywhere. Runway No. 8, 200 feet wide 
and 13,067 feet long, is capable of han- 
dling the largest aircraft in use today. 
It is linked with the U. S. Air Force's 
Hickam runway and of the total length, 
8190 feet is on the Honolulu side. 

The Honolulu air terminal is one of 
the nation’s busiest airports in terms 
of total operations. At five different 
times in 1951, it ranked as the third 
busiest field in the United States. Only 
others outranking Honolulu at these 
times were Cleveland, O., and Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 


With six scheduled overseas and 
three non-scheduled carriers, three 
scheduled inter-island carriers (one for 
freight only), military aircraft, and a 
number of small non-scheduled inter- 
island carriers, the airport maintains an 
average of 18,000 operations each 
month. 


These operations gave the air termi- 
nal in 1951 a total of more than 500,000 
passengers carried by international and 
inter-island carriers. Based on present 
data for the first five months of 1952, 
there is indication that an even greater 
number of passengers will be carried 
in 1952. 


During 1951, more than 27,007,000 
pounds of cargo were carried and near- 
ly 4,000,000 pounds of mail: were also 
carried. In cargo operations alone, 
there is a significant story of traffic 
growth in this activity. The following 
freight operations figures, covering a 
six-year period beginning with 1946, 
includes all cargo handled by both 
inter-island and overseas commercial 
air carriers but exclusive of cargo 
operations of the military Korean air- 
lift. 

For outgoing pounds, the total rose 
from 4,830,000 in 1946 to 12,473,000 
in 1951. For incoming pounds, the 
sum climbed from 6,021,000 in 1946 to 
12,407,000 pounds in 1951. Airfreight 
going through increased from a total 
of 37,000 pounds in 1946 to 2,127,000 
in 1951. 

The year by year record of this 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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HEY ALWAYS SAID personal-busi- 
T= planes would really “arrive” 

only when they proved to have 
sufficient utility for business firms to 
use them regularly as an accepted part 
of their transportation program. 

Well, that day has arrived—in fact, 
it’s been here for three years, say Ryan 
Aeronautical Company executives who 
have just finished one of the most com- 
prehensive surveys of executive plane 
usage ever made. 

Aircraft men are quick to admit that 
they, of all people, are constantly being 
surprised (and pleasantly) by the 
broad scope of practical uses business 
firms are finding for their executive 
planes. Hardly a day goes by without 
some new, dramatic example of real 
utility being reported by plane owners. 
Yet, more important than these atten- 


UTILITY 


By Earl D. Prudden, 


na 


BUSINESS PLANE 


vice president, 


tion-getting, dramatic stories is the in- 
creasing acceptance of personal air 
travel by the hundreds of companies 
who consider use of their executive 
planes as “strictly routine.” 

Actually, personal-business plane fly- 
ing reached maturity—or at least “vot- 
ing age”—late in 1946 with the intro- 
duction of post-war, all-metal, four- 
place planes like the Ryan Navion now 
manufactured at San Diego. 

Here was a plane with the speed, 
comfort, safety, carrying capacity, ease 
of flying, and ability to operate from 
improvised landing fields—in short, the 
utility—which made regular use of a 
business plane practical and profitable. 


Typical Plane Owners 


And who are the men who now take 
advantage of this practical, profitable, 


Here's the Navion at work. At present, this executive transport is not in production due 
to the fact that Ryan is 100%, engaged in military aircraft and aeronautical product 
manufacture. Though Ryan temporarily suspended the Navion program, the firm hopes 
it will be able to resume production for business flyers in the not too distant future. 
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Ryan Aeronautical Company — 


modern travel medium? Ryan officials 
describe the average Navion owner in 
these terms: He’s a manufacturer, auto- 
mobile dealer, oil man, contractor, 
farmer, cattle rancher or doctor in his 
early forties. He's not interested in 
flying as a sport; stunt flying and acro- 
batics are farthest from his mind. What 
he wants is a safe, easy-to-fly, reliable 
plane which will “get him there” in a 
hurry, yet which is inherently designed 
to keep him out of the trouble one nor- 
mally expects from a faster travel 
medium. 

The typical Ryan Navion purchaser 
has had perhaps 250 hours of previous 
flying time, but has found that his 
two-place airplane lacks the utility he 
needs. He is a leader in community 
affairs, is an aggressive businessman 
who owns or has an interest in his 
firm, and whose income is in the $10,- 
000-$25,000 per year bracket. And the 
fact that 85% of his flying time is 
logged on strictly business trips is the 
final confirmation of his plane's use- 
fulness. 

Because he has found his plane 
safe, ruggedly constructed and easy to 
fly, the owner finds no need for a pro- 
fessional pilot. If he doesn't fly him- 
self, there is probably a war veteran in 
his organization who does, and can take 
of the business trip piloting in addition 
to his other assignments. 

Now, let’s take a look at how these 
planes are being used. With his 150 
mph Navion, the contractor supervises 
widely scattered construction jobs in a 
single day which formerly could have 
his on-the-job consultation only infre- 
quently. Manufacturers are speeding 
their salesmen and engineers on selling 
and service assignments. Qil drillers, 
supply houses and geologists cover 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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for Bblet Selveoss 


by Milton A. Caine, managing editor 


HIS is the air age. It may be the 

dawn of the atomic age as well, 

but mostly this is the air age. 
Everywhere, older forms of transporta- 
tion, older methods of doing business 
are all gearing themselves one way or 
another to the greater demands and 
the greater speed of this hopped-up 
era. They must after all, if they are 
to survive—so definitely has air trans- 
portation become a part of the eco- 
nomic life of the world. 

More and more businessmen and 
shippers are finding that there’s a gold 
mine in the sky. In recent years, busi- 
nessmen particularly have been making 
the most of air transportation for ce- 
menting better relations, keeping closer 
ties and maintaining higher profits, and 
many of them have been doing so by 
buying and flying their own aircraft. 

Beech, Bellanca, Cessna, Mooney, 
Piper, Ryan. These aircraft manufac- 
turers—and many others as well—are 
all supplying businessmen with trans- 
ports. Organizations such as AiResearch 
Aviation are converting standard planes 
into executive transports while others, 
such as Wold Associates, specialize in 
selling them. 

In Wichita, Kansas, for instance, 
Mooney Aircraft has announced for 
fall presentation a new four-place ex- 
ecutive transport on which many months 
of designing and engineering have so 
far been spent. Mooney expects the 
new plane to have a cruising speed of 
more than 160 mph and a ceiling of 
21,000 feet. The plane will hold four 
people with adequate baggage aboard. 

In Oklahoma, a new twin-engine, 
high wing executive transport, called 
Aero Commander, is the first light twin- 
engine transport to be certified by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration since 
World War II. Its outstanding char- 
acteristic is its high wing design which 


sets the cabin only 19 inches above the 
ground. This, naturally, allows for 
easier boarding and unboarding of the 
plane—19 inches being only slightly 
higher than the average running board. 
The Aero Commander, a product of 
the Aero Design and Engineering Com- 
pany, was primarily designed, spokes- 
men say, as a tool for the use of the 
busy executive. Three of these planes, 
however, have recently been purchased 
by the Army for field testing and to 
determine their suitability for Army 
operations, 

In June, AiResearch Aviation turned 
over a completely reconditioned Lock- 
heed Ventura for use as an executive 
transport. The plane went to the Fair- 
banks Morse Company after undergo- 
ing complete overhauling and engine 
changes that gave the twin-engine plane 
a new executive interior with picture 
windows, a new radio, electrical and 
oxygen systems. Also added were a 


Sperry auto pilot, zero reader and 
gyrosyn compass. Among the firms 
for whom AiResearch has recently de- 
livered executive transports were the 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Com- 
pany, of Houston (two Martin B26s) 
and the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia (one Douglas B-23). 

These are but a few of the countless 
examples of organizations that are 
daily supplying industry’s growing 
needs for faster and more flexible trans- 
portation. In a recent survey conducted 
by Piper Aircraft, the company learned 
that 80% of the Pacer owners and 63% 
of the Tri-Pacer owners use their 
planes at least half the time for busi- 
ness purposes. Piper also asserts that 
about 80% of its aircraft built for 
non-military use go to business firms, 
private individuals and farmers, and 
the remaining 20% go to airport ser- 
vice operators and dealers. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Three of these executive type transports have been purchased by the United States Army 
to be tested for a wide variety of uses, among which will be the transportation of light 
cargo, litter carrying and liaison and courier work. Distinguishing feature of the Aero 
Commander is its high wing design that makes the plane as easy to get into as an auto. 
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M CARGO TEAM: 


NALES 2.0 FRAFEFIC 


HE NUMBER of scheduled trans- 
Tsai all-cargo flights operated 

during 1951 both ways totaled 
348. Of this total, only nine were flown 
by American flag carriers, Scandinavian 
Airlines operated 150, and KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines operated 178. From 
January 1, 1952, through March, 1952, 


Alvin E. Levenson 


a total of 37 cargo flights were flown, 
of which KLM flew 18, SAS 9, PAA 8, 
and BOAC 2. 

Clearly, KLM is the leader in the 
field. Why is the difference between 
KLM’s total and the total of the com- 
bined operations of the United States 
scheduled carriers so great? The an- 
swer appears obvious. It came readily 
from Alvin E. Levenson, KLM’s U.S. 
Cargo Sales Manager, who said with- 
out hesitation that in his opinion KLM’s 
top management is more actively cargo 
minded than most other air carriers. No 
further evidence is necessary to support 
his statement than the fact that in 


1951 fully 22°% of the total eastbound 
transatlantic air cargo traffic was flown 
by KLM, and 19% of the total west- 
bound traffic. From January, 1952. 
through March, 1952, KLM carried 
eastbound 28% of the total and west 
bound 21%. 

It is not, therefore, without just pride 
that KLM claims to be the air cargo 
leader across the Atlantic. 

The secret of KLM’s success as an 
airfreight carrier does not lie wholly 
in the jact that Europe is so actively 
cargo minded. That alone would hard- 
ly keep the airline’s total so high. The 
other reason is that the carrier is sin- 
cerely interested in and believes in air 
cargo. Its freight division works au- 
tonomously within the company, an 
arrangement that stands as a vote of 
confidence for air cargo. Recently com- 
pleted is the new airfreight terminal at 
The Hague that attests to KLM’s belief 
“that cargo will continue to grow in 


importance to the airlines industry” 
(Air TRANSPORTATION, May, 1952). 
When D. Sj. de Boer, Manager of the 
Freight Division, came visiting the 
United States last year he studied the 
methods by which American carriers 
handled their freight—visiting Slick, 
United, American and others to ex- 
change ideas. Arthur J. Rickard, the 
airline’s Cargo Traffic Manager, North 
American Division, stated that the com- 
pany’s claims prevention policies are 
similar to those employed by United 
Air Lines, which appear to be among 
the best in the industry. And Levenson 
also admits that the teamwork con- 
stantly in play between himself, “Rick,” 
and the girls and boys of the Freight 
Department has gone a long way to 
making KLM’s position possible. 

Alvin E. Levenson has been with 
KLM since 1947, and active in aviation 
since 1938. Born in Baltimore, Mary- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Rickard and Levenson were among those present at the cargo conference held in New 
York last year. That's A. J. Rickard second from left, front row, and Alvin E. Levenson 


seated on the extreme right. 
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New York’s 
Regional System of Airports 


Written for AIR TRANSPORTATION 


by 
Howard S. Cullman 


Chairman, The Port of New York Authority 


FFICIENT TRANSPORTATION and 
E terminal facilities have long been 

a primary factor in the pros- 
perity of our great nation. In peace as 
in war, our ability to meet the challenge 
of the need for transporting goods and 
people has been the criterion for de- 
termining our strength. 

The New Jersey-New York Port Dis- 
trict serves as a great gateway to 
foreign markets and as the most im- 
portant United States export-import 
center. People engaged in foreign 
trade have long recognized the advan- 
tages of shipping through the Port of 
New York. The importance of the 
Port area from the beginning has de- 
veloped from the natural advantages 
of its magnificent harbor. With faster 
and improved land and sea surface car- 
riers came the need for better and more 
efficient terminal facilities and services. 
Meeting this need, it was natural that 
our trade and commerce should flourish 
to the extent that the Port of New York 
handles from 40 to 50% of the dollar 
volume of our nation’s foreign trade for 
the past 50 years. 

With the development of the air car- 
rier, new demands were made upon the 
Port of New York to provide modern 
terminal facilities to fulfill the exacting 
requirements of the fast-growing air 
transport industry. 

Within the Port Authority’s regional 
air jurisdiction are the four great air- 
ports of the Port District—New York 
International Airport, La Guardia Air- 
port, Newark Airport and Teterboro 
Airport. 

Into and out of these airports serving 
the world’s greatest industrial, residen- 
tial and recreational areas move more 
passenger and cargo planes than 
through any other region in the world. 

In 1951, the Port District registered 
a total of 517,592 plane movements— 
an average of 1418 movements a day, 
or one plane movement a minute. Over 
the air cargo platforms passed a total 


of 272,333,413 pounds of air cargo, in- 
cluding air mail—40,951,044 pounds of 
it entering or leaving the country in 
foreign trade. 

This air cargo traffic, already sizeable 
in volume, according to a comprehen- 
sive air traffic forecast for the Port 
District conducted by the Port Author- 
ity’s Department of Aviation, will in- 
crease 537% for overseas and 496% 
for domestic cargo by 1980. Recogniz- 


ing this great potential, all principal 
overseas air carriers use, the Port of 
New York as an origin and termination 
point. A total of 29 domestic and over- 
seas scheduled and certificated cargo 
carriers, 17 United States and 12 
foreign lines serve the area. 

In addition to the traffic offices of 
the 29 air carriers, airfreight forward- 
ers and custom house brokers are lo- 
cated within the Port District to assist 
the shipper, assuring prompt and 
efficient expediting services. 

The District is served, too, by large 
and small air, rail and truck lines from 
all inland traffic generating cities, offer- 
ing the shipper a variety of connecting 
inland routes to and from the nation’s 
industrial centers. 

At New York International Airport 
a general order warehouse furnishes 
bonded storage facilities for the con- 
venience of exporters and importers. 
The world’s greatest concentration of 
banks and financial organizations spe- 
cializing in foreign trade and having 
branches or connections abroad main- 
tain their home offices in the New York 
metropolitan area, providing added 
convenience to those engaged in foreign 
trade. 

With its four airports located within 
a radius of fifteen miles from the center 


of the Port District, the New York- 
New Jersey gateway offers unparalleled 
advantages to the shipper in his choice 
of air transport facilities and services. 
Through its coordinated system of 
regional airports, the Port District offers 
more direct and more frequent air ser- 
vice to more principal industrial cen- 
ters of the United States and through- 
out the world than any other air center. 

Today’s air carrier has the ability to 
handle an amazingly wide range of 
commodities. This versatility includes 
almost every conceivable item—from 
small to large, light to heavy, and least 
expensive to most valuable. Techno- 
logical advances have increased the 
capacity of speed of our aircraft. 
Movements of flowers, clothing, pharma- 
ceuticals, machine parts, and electrical 
equipment, to mention a few, have be- 
come routine, as a result of careful 
cost analysis by progressive traffic man- 
agers. The distribution systems of 
many industries are now dependent to 
a great extent upon the availability of 
frequent air services. 

In a recent survey of the Northern 
New Jersey manufacturing industry, it 
was determined that over 50% of all 
firms employ air cargo services once a 
week or more. The basic economies 
derived from air shipping stated by 
these firms were, in general, related to 
speed. The economic factors stressed 
were: (1) Lower insurance rates due 
to reduced time in transit; (2) Quick 
capital turnover through speed of de- 
livery; (3) Maintenance of production 
schedules; (4) Coverage of distant 
markets; (5) Reduced inventories; (6) 
Reduction of handling operations and 
(7) Speedier collections. Also men- 
tioned were savings derived from the 
elimination of some port fees, trans- 
shipment costs, packaging and ware- 
housing expenses. 

These conclusions illustrate that the 
air cargo industry is no longer a step- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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COMBINATION SERVICE: 


Airfreight and Parcel Post 


the airshipper’s skies that will 

make the most of time and save 
him money, too. Called “combination 
service,” this something new offers air 
speed to small, scattered shipments at 
the lowest possible cost. Gone now is 
the need for shippers to revamp their 
line of standard packages and compli- 
cate matters with various sizes neces- 
sary under the recent parcel post regu- 
lations. For this service now permits a 
shipper to use the 40-pound local par- 
cel post limit for distant points, and at 
the same time it speeds up service on 
customer orders while reducing dis- 
tribution costs. 


/ the a NEW has been added to 


Combination service is American Air- 
line’s way of getting the most out of 
the advantages of airfreight. Advocat- 
ing the use of Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meters for still further efficiency, the 
carrier feels it has evolved a new and 
economical method of distribution, com- 
bining the utmost in transportation 
with the utmost in efficient mailing. The 
postage meter is particularly impor- 
tant because of “the misconception,” as 
Frederick Bowes, Jr., says “that the use 
of pre-canceled stamps is adequate 
postage control—for either the user or 
the Government” and the added fact 
that it saves time and _ increases 
efficiency. 

Combination service works this way: 
A Detroit shipper, for example, has five 
4)-pound packages for delivery in New 
York. Under our current Surface Par- 
cel Post rules, they are over the 20- 
pound limit. Using a postage meter 
(or stamps pre-canceled in New York) 
he affixes the proper postage and ships 
the packages via combined airfreight 
and surface parcel post to New York. 
At their destination, they are turned 
over to the post office where, having 
been received in New York as point of 
origin, the 40-pound weight maximum 
applies. That’s a rough idea of the sys- 
tem and the way it works. 


For further clarification, American 
Airlines has worked out a typical ex- 
ample in dollars and cents that should 
interest shippers who might still feel 
that airfreight is not economical. To 
them the following should prove a 
revelation. 

“A shipment of 200 packages, weigh- 
ing 1% pounds each, total weight 300 
pounds, from Chicago to New York 
with each package consigned to a 


This is the business office version of the 
postage meter in use at parcel post 
windows at post offices across the na- 
tion. Designed for speed, the RG helps 
make the most of combination service, 
an improved form of air transportation. 


separate address, assuming that half 
the addresses are in the New York 
local Postal Zone and half within a 
radius of 150 miles (Postal Zones 1 
and 2). 
By Parcel Post: 
200 packages at $.28 each $56.00 
Certificates showing mail- 
ing of shipments $.0) 
cuveou ae 


$58.00 
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By Combination Service-Airfreight 
and Parcel Post: 
Airfreight charge 300 
pounds Chicago to New 
York @ $5.71 per hun- 
dred pounds 
Delivery from Airport to 
New York Post Office 1.65 
Federal Transportation 
RS «soon 56 
Certificate showing mail- 
ing of shipments $.01 
each .. 2.00 
New York local Parcel 
Post-100 packages $.17 
each 17.00 
Zones 1 and 2 ‘from New 
York-100 osalepeith $.20 
Gm ....: : .. 20.00 


Total ....$58.34 
Unit Cost Each Package: 
By Parcel Post ......$ 
By Combination Service 
; . $ .2917 
Countless businesses throughout the 
country can avail themselves of this 
system; it’s as simple to use as it is 
effective and economical. The notion is 
still too prevalent, feels Bowes, “that 
you have to be a large volume parcel 
post shipper in order to make the meter 
system pay its way.” That is not true. 
Savings in actual postage and time are 
possible for the small shipper as well 
as for the large. Postage, of course, 
may be paid for either by stamps or a 
meter. With the former, they must be 
purchased in the destination airport 
city and affixed to each package at the 
point of origin. Thus the post office 
that does the work receives the reve- 
nue. On the other hand, with the more 
efficient postage meter, the shipper’s 
local postmaster can set the meter and 
forward the shipper’s postage payment 
to the destination airport city for him. 
A separate meter must be used for each 
destination airport city (the meters 
are detachable from the machine) so 
that the revenue can go to the post 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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CARGO TOPS PASSENGERS 


FTL Marks 7th Birthday 


BURBANK—June marked the seventh 
anniversary of the famous Flying Tiger 
Line, and tne airline itself marked the 
occasion with appropriate festivities. From 
its meagre s'art back in 1945 with six 
Conestogas «ad enough fuel to fly only one 
of them from Georgia to California, the all- 
cargo carrier has progressed to where it 
now holds a prominent position among 
United States airlines. For instance, its 
airfreight revenues for April, reports FTL, 
totaled $433,000, marking the strongest 
gain of the year, and an increase of 23% 
over the previous April. The cargo line 
itself was begun with only $226,000, and 
its first big load consisted of grapes. Now, 
of course, FTL flies anything and every- 
thing that has, since 1945, become suitable 
for air cargo. 


CAB Defers Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Suspended until 
September 12 was the proposal by nine 
airlines to increase excess valuation charges 
on airfreight. The increase, deferred by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board here, would 
raise the charge of excess valuation from 
10 to 15 cents per $100 or any part. 
American, Braniff, Flying Tiger, Mid-Con- 
tinent, Slick, TWA, UAL and Western 
were the airlines proposing the change. 

J J . J 
Begins Airfreight Service 

KARACHI—Provisional permission has 
been granted to the Crescent Air Trans- 
port Co., of Pakistan, to make daily round 
trip flights between this city and Hydera- 
bad, Sind. The distance is 117 miles, and 
for the present, only airfreight is being 
carried by this non-scheduled airline. The 
airline, however, hopes to expand its ser- 
vice to include the carriage of airmail and 
passengers and to extend that service to 
various points along the way. 


Air Cargo Rates Reduced 


CHICAGO—Airfreight moving between 
the Pacific Northwest and 14 inland and 
Atlantic Seaboard cities now enjoy rate 
reductions ranging from 10 to 42%, an- 
nounced United Air Lines. Reductions, 
of course, vary with the type of commodity. 
For instance, wearing apparel received a 
10% cut while film shipments got the 
maximum, 42%. The low rates apply to 
flowers, machines, rubber products, elec- 
trical equipment and many other items as 
well as to the two named above. 


Shipper Saves $30,000 


BURBANK—Comparison between sur- 
face shipping and airfreighting costs on 
airplane turrets recently revealed that air- 
freight transportation saved the shipper 
all of $30,000.26. 

ese savings were made possible when 
67 airplane turrets were shipped here by 
air from St. Louis. A previous load of 67 
airplane turrets were shipped via surface 
and required packaging that cost $560.13 
per turret, or $37,528.71 in all. Those 
carried by Slick Airways only required 
packaging that cost $126.39 per turret, or 
$8468.13 in all. Further savings were 
effected in the use of air shipning itself. 
Airfreight charges came to $5583.11, while 
the surface charge came to $6523.79. No 
wonder more and more shippers are switch- 
ing to air transportation! 


€ J > 
Lists Role in Airlift 

OAKLAND—Transocean Air Lines, non- 
scheduled all-cargo carrier whose recent 
request for certification had been denied 
by the Civil Aernnautics Board, reported 
that in the first 21 months of the Korean 
War, it had flown 10,872,712 miles—equiva- 
lent to 470 times around the world. As a 
participant in the Pacific Airlift, TAL had 
transported 9,960,095 pounds of military 
cargo, 20,535 military personnel, and 7112 
litter patients. The average daily utiliza- 
tion per plane was computed by the car- 
rier’s president, Orvis M. Nelson, to be 
13 hours and 11 minutes. However, dur- 
ing one phase of the hostilities, Trans- 
ocean claims to have kept each of its 
planes in the air an average of 17% hours 
per day. 


Piedmont Gets Renewal 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Local ser- 
vice airline, Piedmont Aviation, Inc., has 
had its certificate renewed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Piedmont’s original 
temporary authorization had expired De- 
cember 12, 1950, but the carrier had been 
permitted to continue its operations in the 
states of Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee pending the CAB’s disposition 
of the airline’s application. The certificate 
has been renewed up to and including 
December 31, 1957, with certain modifica- 
tions. These consisted of the addition of 
a new segment, the extensions of certain 
other segments, and the elimination of 
two points from Piedmont’s certificate. 


Colon Shows Way to Future 
Says Sales Superintendent 


Coton—With cargo lies the future of 
any air carrier. Those were the words 
of Cargo Sales Superintendent, John C. 
Cooper, which may well prove true. 
They were occasioned by the fact that 
cargo sales at the Free Trading Zone 
here for Pan American World Airways 
had exceeded passenger sales for the 
same airline during the month of April. 
Even more impressive is the fact that 
passenger sales had exceeded the sta- 
tion’s quota for April by almost $3,000, 
which meant that passenger sales had 
mounted during the month and were 
still topped by cargo. According to the 
airline’s traffic department at its Latin 
American Division, “. . . it was not a 
case of passenger traffic declining but 
cargo sales setting a new high.” 


By way of congratulations for establish- 
ing a new precedent, John C. Cooper wrote 
Charles Maher, the carrier’s district traffic 
and sales manager here: “PAA historians 
will refer to you, your staff and your 
station as the first to prove that with cargo 
lies the future of any air carrier.” 


The Free Zone 


Considerable credit was also given to 
the Free Zone itself, which permits the 
shipment of goods into the area for stor- 
age, processing and reshipment without 
the usual encumbrances caused by customs 
fees and duties. Established by the 
Panama Government last February, the 
zone is divided into two areas. One, al- 
ready operating, is the industrial section 
in which four export and import firms are 
actively doing business and five buildings 
are now under construction. The other is 
the port area, where the Free Zone’s docks 
will be built. 


More than half of Pan Am’s business 
here during April came from cargo—cargo 
volume at Panama City is larger. Through- 
ont the entire Clipper system in 1951, 
cargo accounted for 25% of the business, 
while in 1950, it was only 15%. 


The reversal of figures at Colon can 
certainly be taken as a true indication 
of the shape of things to come. 
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AIRDOM 


Richard Malkin 


Consulting Editor 
Air Transportation 


OT often is the millennium reached. 
In most cases, never. But every once 
in a great while, it happuens, and 
then you're knocked for a loop. 

At the moment I am referring to the 
J. M. Huber Corporation, manufacturers of 
printing inks. 

According to the story, a well-known re- 
tailer in San Antonio planned to advertise 
a new green shoe in the San Antonio 
Express. But the retailer was a precise 
sort of chap; he insisted that the ink 
match exactly the Mignon green of the 
footwear. 

This was a tall order, but the Express 
said it would see what could be done. It 
accepted one of the green shoes and air- 
mailed the sample to Huber’s East St. 
Louis plant, just about a thousand miles 
away. It arrived at the plant on Monday; 
the deadline for printing was Friday. 

It took Huber only a few hours to arrive 
at the exact match, and on Tuesday some 
50 pounds of verdant ink was airfreighted 
to the Texas city. Delivery was made two- 
and-a-half days ahead of schedule. The ad 
was printed, a lot of shoes were sold, and 
everybody was happy. 

No, the story doesn’t end here. 

The J. M. Huber Corporation felt very 
proud of itself. It had accomplished that 
which a few years ago would have been 
called impossible. Consequently its adver- 
tising department came up with some smart 
copy and layout to match, and in the 
trade journals within its domain told the 
story of how it had saved the day for a 
retailer with Mignon green shoes in stock, 
not to mention an anxious-to-please news- 
paper. Yes, the printing ink firm told the 
airfreight story in paid advertising space. 

We may have missed it, but we've never 
seen an ad pitched in quite that manner— 
at least in this country. Of course, we've 
seen any number of women’s apparel out- 

(Continued on Page 18) 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


To e paraplegic a epel ao in Doorn, Holland, who was married in June, went this 


dd: 


g present from disabled American veterans. Presented 


by maar E. Schweikert, “a Corona, the chair is one of the rehabilitation kits that are 
going out to disabled veterans in 1! European countries. They are donated by the World 
Veterans Federation through the facilities of CARE. KLM, in this instance, is the carrier. 


Rare Chinchillas Flown 


MIAMI—Valued at more than $1000 
each, 160 rare chinchillas were recently 
transported by air from the mountains of 
Chile to this Floridian city on their way 
to Denver. The valuable shipment included 
70 breeding pairs and 10 pairs of young- 
sters, and they were all escorted by Edgar 
Ehlers, of Denver, who has been raising 
them since leaving his diplomatic post in 
Chile in 1947. Ehlers reported that the 
entire shipment arrived “in perfect shape.” 
Ehlers and his chinchillas were flown here 
by Pan American World Airways. 


Fast B.O.A.C. Speedbirds fly air cargo to major countries 
and cities around the world—with one Air Waybill all 
the way! And B.O.A.C. offers— 


Fast, 


flight schedules, skilled 


air cargo handling, insurance and re- 
forwarding services. 


Consult your broker or contact 
B.O.A.C. direct at 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 17. 
MUrray Hill 7-8900. 


B-O-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Wild Life Flown from SA 


MIAMI—It took eight months of travel 
through the wilds of Ecuador to capture 
a lot of wild birds and animals, and 
only two and one-half days to ship them 
to their final destination, said Mario 
Furnari, of Air Express International 
Agency. Located at International Airport 
here, AEIA reported that it was able to 
speed the shipment through in short order. 
A total of 168 cages held this shipment 
of wild life from Ecuador. The birds and 
animals were sent on to New York and 
St. Louis for exhibition purposes. 


Fly Aid in Food Program 


TEL AVIV—To aid in Israel’s food pro- 
duction program, two airlines combined 
their operations to fly 400 pounds of seeds 
here. The seeds, which will grow 56,000 
tons of tomatoes, were flown by Northwest 
Airlines from Minneapolis to New York, 
and picked up at New York by El Al 
Israel Airlines for the final leg of the trip. 
The seeds came from Northrup King, in 
Minneapolis. 


ACE AIR FREIGHT CO., INC. 


NATIONWIDE FORWARDING 
Door te Door 


VO" 


WEW YORK H, WY. 
Dest. A 
OR 5-4222 
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ICC Decision Favors Air Cargo— 


Boom Expected Mainly in Miami 


Miami—When the Interstate Commerce Commission decided recently to allow 
low export rail rates for foreign air cargo, traffic authorities here hailed the move 
as one that will price airfreight competitively with surface transportation. In order 
to encourage domestic shipping, export rail rates had years ago been dropped as 
much as 50% under domestic charges. The railroads, however, contended that 
these rates did not apply when they moved cargoes for transshipment by air, but 
the ICC declared that the railroads had no right to fix rates on the basis of the 
type of conveyance used to take cargoes abroad. 


Despite the lower rates, local exporters 
asserted that in many cases, even with 
domestic rail rates, it has been cheaper 
to use airfreight rather than surface ship- 
ping wherever jungles, poor harbor con- 
ditions, mountains or inadequate traffic 
facilities were involved. Since most of 
these conditions prevail in Latin America, 
the result has n the increased use of 
the International Airport here for air- 
freight traffic. It is estimated that this 
airport hauls more air cargo than all other 
airports in the United States combined. 


Effects of the Ruling 

ICC’s decision is expected to lead to the 
increase in the number of manufactured 
articles that will be flown rather than 
shipped by sea. Air txports from other 
centers in the U. S. will probably be in- 
creased, although the Greater Miami Traffic 
Association has predicted that the airport's 


New ‘Copter for Brussels 


BRUSSELS — For the only helicopter 
mail service currently in operation in 
Europe, an additional Bell helicopter has 
been purchased to be used under contract 
with the Belgian post office. This makes 
three of this type of craft to be put into 
this service by Sabena Belgian Airlines. 
The helicopter was airshipped from Texas 
to New York by way of Slick Airways, 
and from there taken on a Sabena all-cargo 
DC-4 and flown to this city. 

One of the two original craft has recently 
been equipped with instrument landing 
system to maintain mail service in virtually 
all kinds of weather. Even without ILS, 
however, Sabena claims about 95% regu- 
larity on its service to the nine Belgian 
cities which make up the postal route. 
Two additional Sikorsky helicopters are 
used by the same carrier in the Congo 
to spray insecticide over the breeding 
places of insects there. 


current sharp gains will be augmented by 
still another 20%. And it appears likely 
that railway trackage onto airports for 
direct transfer from boxcars to airfreighters 
will become more prevalent. At present, 
only this city’s airport in the entire U. S. 
has this facility. 

Miami International, incidentally, has 
handled more foreign airfreight during the 
first quarter of 1952, state local authorities, 
than did the three New York airports in 
all of 1951. Traffic men there also claim 
that this business has developed with vir- 
‘ually little assistance from the airlines 
themselves, but it appears that the ICC 
decision might now force them to promote 
their own airfreight services more strongly 
than they have in the past. 


U.N. Sends Pigs to Korea 


DES MOINES—As part of a United 
Nations program to increase the livestock 
in Korea, 200 small pigs were packed into 
crates and sent on a 50 hour flight to that 
war-torn land. General S. R. Hinds, of 
the U. N. reconstruction agency, thanked 
the farmers for offering their pigs. The 
project, he hoped, “will provide the means 
for a better life for the people of Korea.” 
The pigs comprising this one load were 
valued at $25,000 in all. 


TCA To Fly to Germany 


MONTREAL—Full traffic rights to and 
from the territory of the German Federal 
Republic have been granted by the Civil 
Aviation Board of the Allied High Com- 
mission for Germany to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. Service will probably begin in late 
summer or early fall, say the Board’s 
spokesmen, and will be provided from this 
point to Dusseldorf and Hamburg. How- 
ever, they added, TCA did not wish to 
attempt competition with Pan American 
Airways. 


© COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY @ 
- , = 


In Flight 


HE distinction of being the only 

Americans permitted to enter Russia 
this year belongs to Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Von Henke. Von Henke is the president 
of the American Electrical Fusion Corp., 
and he obtained the visas by lunching with 
the Russian Embassy in Washington. A 
half hour’s conversation did the trick. 
While in Russia, the couple attended the 
International Economics Convention held 
in Moscow. Pan Am flew them to Berlin, 
and Aero Flotté to Moscow. 

From New York by air on a business 
trip to Europe. That’s the way George E. 
(Tex) Bannister, export representative 
of the Hyster Company, visited five Euro- 
pean countries in three months, visiting 
his company’s dealers in those countries 
and assisting them in applications of 
Hyster equipment and modernization of 
their facilities. His itinerary took him to 
—_ Portugal, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Vice president Werner R. Voigt, of 
Wyeth International Ltd., took a four 
month air tour of Europe and Far Eastern 
markets for the International Division of 
his pharmaceutical firm. While there, he 
called on distributors handling Wyeth’s 
pharmaceuticals and chose others to repre- 
sent his firm in those countries where no 
arrangements were in effect. Besides his 
distributor visits, Voigt also called on 
hospitals, government health institutions 
and ministries in such cities as Manila, 
Djakarta, Taipei, Rome, Saigon, Tel-Aviv 
and Istanbul. 

Two top executives of the Continental 
Can Company took a Philippine Air Lines 
DC4 to Manila recently. They were E. L. 
Hazard, manager of manufacturing for 
the Pacific Division, and Sherlock Mc- 
Kewen, vice president of the firm. 
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For fast results 
there's nothing like 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


MAIL cy 


NEW YORK 17 


60 E. 4znd STREET 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


FREIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 3 


1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 
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AT BROOME COUNTY NY AIRPOR 
SAY, THAT LBM. 
MACHINE THEYRE // iT SURE 1S, MISTER.I.B.M. 
LOADING IS SHIPS HUNDREDS THAT 
UNCRATED, 
ISN'T IT? 


SAN FRANCISCO 
TOWER, THIS IS TIGER 
980 — PLEASE CLOSE 
VFR FLIGHT PLAN FROM 


\ = . Imm 
NEW SERVICE for th 


Effective May 1, 1952, the Flying Tiger Line, inc., will 
serve Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. ac 


. =) THE TRUE 
=” EXPERIENCE 
WD  oofaNi.B.M. 
CARD PUNCH 


IS AIR FREIGHT 
REALLY THAT SMOOTH ? 


RIGHT! AND THINK 
HOW THEY SAVE 
BY NOT USING 
THAT EXPENSIVE 


YOU SURE MADE GOOD TIME 
ACE... THEYLL HAVE THAT BABY 


© 
Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY T 
“LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


The Flying Tiger Line tne 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES © GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKMEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 5, CALIFORNIA » CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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RAMATIC representation of the oil in- 
dustry and its people at work is given 
hotographically in a book titled simply, 
HE OILMEN. Through 174 pictures 
and little text matter, the book tells the 
story of oil, from the geologists in Cali- 
fornia whose samples of rock and studies 
of terrain start the search for oil, to the oil 
drilling crews in Texas, and finally to a 
service station operator in New England. 
Thus the human side of the oil industry is 
clearly told. The pictures, all uniformly ex- 
cellent, were taken by Thomas Hollyman 
on assignment for the Shell Oil Company. 
(Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, NYC. $1.50.) . Principles that 
govern the transportation industry and 
underly the relationships between that in- 
dustry and the country’s economics are 
fully given in TRANSPORTATION, by 
Truman C. Bigham and Merrill J. Roberts, 
both from the University of Florida. This 
is the second edition of the book, and it 
contains a completely revised text that 
covers rail, water, pipeline, highway and 
air transportation. The list of visual aids 
has been classified and expanded, and more 
charts and graphs of economic analysis are 
contained in this edition. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 320 W. 42nd St., NYC. 710 
pages; $6.00.) . . . From the earliest days 
of Marine aviation history up to the start 
of the Korean War, this is the story of 
Marine aviation with special emphasis 
placed on the enormous role it had played 
in World War II. Told starkly and dramati- 
cally by Robert Sherrod, who was an eye 
witness to many of the events described in 
this book, the HISTORY OF MARINE 
CORPS AVIATON IN WORLD WAR 
II makes truly exciting reading. The 64 
photographs add considerably to the en- 
joyment of the book, and the maps help 
you follow each exciting event as it un- 
folds. (Combat Forces Press, 1115 17th St., 
Washington, DC. 496 pages; $6.50.) .. . 
Something different in the way of reading 
is presented to the thoughtful reader by 
the SPINOZA DICTIONARY. This 
book, with a brief forward by Albert Ein- 
stein, represents the essence of Spinoza’s 
philosophy arranged alphabetically and 


-edited for clarity. In this respect, Dagobert 


D. Runes, the editor, has performed’ a 
majestic feat and a clear service, for ordi- 
narily, Spinoza is not easy to grasp. Yet he 
is in this book, mainly because all the ex- 
cess verbiage and complicated form in 
which Spinosa presented his arguments are 
cut to the bone, and his thoughts on God. 
nature, evil, and the like stand clear and 
comprehensible to people interested in 
philosophy. (Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., NYC. 309 pages; $5.) 


SCA Flies Cars, Boats 


LONDON-— Air shipping biles for 
export, said the Ford Motor Company 
here, is cheaper than shipping it by boat. 
Recently, Silver City Airways has been 
carrying British Ford Consuls to France— 
the cars having been driven 100 miles from 
the airport prior to being flown on this 
airline’s now famous car ferry. 

One of this carrier’s assignments con- 
cerned another British-make automobile 
towing a packed racing dinghy behind it. 
The trip proved highly successful, and now 
cars and dinghys traveling together are 
frequent air cargo items with Silver City. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


ALDANE-BLAKE, INC.: Sanita- 
tion is being further enhanced by a 
new and improved window washer. This 
instrument, complete with a self-contained 
washing wick, water supply and wipe-dry 
squeegee, is made entirely of aluminum 
and it eliminates the need for buckets, 
sponge, brush, hose and ladder—the usual 
window washing paraphernalia. Instead, 
water is fed from its own water supply to 
the wool felt wick through a control water 
flow valve. The woolen wick gets the 
dirtiest windows clean and can even re- 
move bug stains. The rubber squeegee 
polishes and dries the window quickly. 
Made to fit any mop or broom handle, the 
unit can thus reach high windows. Re- 
placement parts for the unit are easily 
available. Retail price: $3.95. 
The Howe Scale Company: Convert- 
ing an old-fashioned beam scale to an 
automatic of the newest type is now pos- 


sible with the new Howe 77 Weightograph. 
By simply attaching it to the beam shelf 
and connecting it to the beam with a rod, 
the trick is turned and the scale converted. 
Probably the simplest automatic weighing 
device ever to reach the market, the unit 
features a non-protruding periscope and 
convenient eye-level screen that flashes the 
exact weight instantly. Increased image 
brightness is assured because the image 
is read off the mirror rather than off a 
ground glass screen, a fact allowing full 
readability of the image under all lighting 
conditions, including daylight. Reading 
line length is 15 feet. The Weightograph 
is certainly easy on the eyes. Can also be 
used for “over” and and “under” readings. 

Stewart-Warner Corp.: Carriers op- 


erating in temperatures of extreme cold 
will be glad to learn that this firm has 
now in production engine pre-heating 
equipment that allows diesel or gasoline 
engines to start under the severest arctic 
conditions in amazingly short time. Ship- 
pers will also be happy to learn that this 
equipment, effective even at temperatures 
of 65° below zero, can be adapted for 
use on vehicles and ships having diesel 
engines on decks and other exposed areas. 
Thus cargo movement in arctic and sub- 
arctic localities can be carried on unham- 
pered by icy blasts and extreme cold. 
Lewis-Shepard Company: With this 
concern’s standrive fork truck, the oper- 
ator has full visibility, can drive faster and 
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with far less danger of accident without 
any difficulty whatever. In sit-down type 
of trucks, it is quite awkward for the 
driver, sitting down, to trail his load. 
However, the standrive puts the driver in 
position for either forward or reverse 
operation. Tests and actual operations have 
proved the advantage of the standrive for 
clear, unobstructed vision that cuts down 
on driver fatigue and increases efficiency 
of both driver and truck. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc.: These postage 
meter makers have now come up with an 
electric office folding machine, just slightly 
larger than a typewriter, that has been 
termed “the first true desk-model folding 
machine” to come out. With this machine, 
the awful drudgery of hand-folding paper 
forms is eliminated, and the labor ordi- 
narily wasted in that operation can be 
more usefully diverted elsewhere. Up to 
5000 sheets an hour can be folded by this 
machine, which feeds and stacks from the 
same end. Working space is_ thereby 
saved, and the operator doesn’t have to 
shift his position. Model FH is a more 
compact version of the heavier-duty FM 


first introduced two years ago. It is port- 
able, weighing only 23% and thus 
can conveniently be away when not 
in service. 

Century Products Company: De- 
signed for utility, a new 1000 pound ca- 
pacity hydraulic lift truck is now avail- 
able that weighs only 150 pounds and will 
lift a 1000 pound load from floor level up 
to a height of four feet. Manually oper- 
ated and propelled, the truck has a mate- 
rial platform that is elevated by a two- 
cylinder double acting reciprocating pump 
with only three moving parts to it. Over- 
all unit height is 64 inches. Base area is 
29 by 34 inches, and a convenient push 
bar at waist height allows suitable opera- 
tional ease. 

Towmotor Corp.: Offering maximum 
protection for fork truck operators is this 
firm’s new Overhead Guard that minimizes 
the dangers in high-stacking multi-unit 
loads. The Guard resembles a rack con- 
structed of tubular steel pipes. Forming 
a protective network of steel over the 


driver’s head, the Overhead Guard is 
recommended for use on all lift trucks 
that have a lift exceeding 144 inches. The 
back sections of the side frame members 
are of 144 inch standard black steel pipe, 
and the front sections (they telescope over 
the back sections) are of 2 inch standard 
black steel pipe. The cross sections are 
notched and arc-welded to the side frame 
members. Really a sturdy and essential 
accessory for the fork truck. 


read buy 
BOXCARS IN 


enjoy 
THE SKY 


TRANS-WORLD SHIPPING CORP. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB Ne. 573 

SIS neat 

35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 

Phone: WHitehall 3-3350 


let el, 


Fastest cargo service fo 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 
cargo service every weekend. 

@ Ask about Panagra’s low cargo rates. 

@ Large or small shipments to Panama*, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Argentina. 

@ Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 


PANAGRA 


ONLY U.S. AIRLINE WITH 23 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


*Miami to Panama over the routes of Pan American World Airways. 
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The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 
in the coupon on this page. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


A handsome, illustrated booklet con- 

taining all the information on the 
new hydraulic lift trucks developed for 
easy handling of heavy loads. 16 full pages 
of facts and pictures. 


Handy little chart which ¢ives air 
parcel post rates for all eignt postal 
zones in the United States. 


Speed ...in Photo and Fact, another 
of the interesting booklets depicting 
the particular values of air express. 


4 24-page catalog in color illustrating 
the new line of Barrett hand lift 
trucks. Well illustrated. 


5 Pictorial progress during 50 years in 

the life of the American Box Com- 
pany, manufacturers of wooden and wire- 
bound boxes and crates. 


_ folder. 


6 Sample back number of the American 

Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
news of developments in the foreign trade 
industry. Covers Customs, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Treasury, and State Depart- 
ments thoroughly. Reports on changes in 
laws, rules, regulations, etc. 


7 Illustrated and fully described in a 

six-page folder are facts for the ship- 
per and packer interested in strapping, 
seals, tensioners, sealers and accessories. 
The products are for banding all types of 
packages, bales, boxes, pallets. 


Bulletin 5191, illustrates and briefly 
describes the principal units in an 
expanded line of industrial trucks and 
tractors. The complete line is graphically 
presented in this attractive, four-page 


Here’s a handy being distrib- 

uted by a prominent freight forward- 
ing firm. It’s a combination key ring and 
auto license holder which fits neatly into 
your pocket. 


1 Both entertaining and educational, 
a 20-minute color and sound film 
is available to clubs, schools, business 
groups and television stations. It shows 
how business airplanes help industrial 
leaders save time. Highly informative. 
A new eight-page specification 
1l booklet listing the advantages of 
the new fork lift trucks. Dimension draw- 
ings show their maneuverability; detailed 
pecifications allow parisons with other 
trucks, Complete in every detail. 


1 How To Help Your Post Office 

Help You, a new booklet, copiously 
illustratea and designed to help accelerate 
postal service whenever necessary. It will 
prove timely and valuable to parcel post 
shippers as well as to users of regular 
letter mail. 


13 For those whose trucks are a vital 

part of their business, a new, 
large, 16-page booklet is ready to help 
keep them rolling. Fifty-one illustrations 
with explanatory text will w you how 
to prevent truck failures and save on over- 
haul expenses. 


BARIAN SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Customs Brokers 

Recognized by: 
let 1 Alr-T port A att 


29 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phones: BOwling Green 9-6667-8-9 


FORWARDERS FMB No. 2 
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CARGOES GO FASTER 
PROFITS COME BACK SOONER 


when you ship by PAL AIR CARGO 
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Faster deliveries mean higher —and quicker — 


profits because you 


©@ PAL AIR CARGO is fastest fo 


eliminate excessive inventories, speed up collections and boost capi- 
tal turnover. You make additional savings, too, because PAL Air 
Cargo cuts packing and handling costs, reduces losses from spoilage 
or damage and lowers insurance rates. 


PAL PHiLipine AiR Lins 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. «+ LOS ANGELES + HONOLULU 


Manila — only 36 hours total 
time from San Francisco. 


© PAL AIR CARGO is reliable — 
dependable ; provides efficient 
trans-shipment to all points in 
the Orient, Australia, Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Middle East. 
See your Cargo Agent or the 


nearest PAL office today 
for complete information. 
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a, 4 Literature describing a new-type 

g d tape disp which is 
operated like a telephone dial, measuring 
and cutting the tape accurately while 
moistening it. 


1 A catalogue and descriptive book- 

let dealing with the classification, 
design and operating requirements of in- 
strument bearing is now available. Intended 
for instrument engineers only, Booklet AIB 
gives descriptive details and dimensional 
data for a full line of instrument ball 
bearings. Highly technical and illustrated. 


16 Units of Weight and Measure, 

Definitions, and Tables of Equiva- 
/ents—a valuable 68-page book for all ship- 
pers. Handsomely put up with leatherette 
cover. 


1 An attractive and valuable wall 

chart in color, showing the proper 
procedures in storing gummed tape, the 
use of automatic dispensers, and the appli- 
cation of gummed tap. Should be on the 
walls of all shipping departments. Illus- 
trations tell the story in a glance. 


1 Complete information concerning 

five new fork lift trucks is now 
available for all shippers interested in im- 
proving their line of trucks with an eye 
toward speed, efficiency and maneuver- 
ability. 


2 Condensed catalogue #11 offers a 

complete line of scales for every 
industrial need. It’s a handy, illustrated 
reference for scales that record weights 
from 1/64th of an ounce to 300 tons. 


2 4 A job study showing how an 

Albany manufacturer of cleaning 
products increased plant capacity 400% 
with a carefully planned integrated han- 
dling system. 


2 Of the Cuff, an informational 

magazine produced by a leading 
manufacturer of materials handling equip- 
ment. Well illustrated. 


2 Descriptive brochure on the brand 
new book, Boxcars in the Sky, 
which tells the thrilling story of 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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The Picture Book for Parcel Post specifications. Ten steps are depicted. In- 
Shippers — an illustrated booklet cludes sealing a carton’s innerliner and 
ing ies in metered parcels. outer — “ Lo yp Fe protecting 
erence. 
TWA’s Air Freight Fact File, °*™ seehaise 


which includes route map, air 39 Peggy and Mado, an_ unusual 

freight office phones, rates, etc. comic-type booklet which does a 
Cansuler Dectseusary Reese terrific job explaining _~ a four-week 

8 sents ond Cherges, os prepared by vacation can be spent in France. 

one of the leading air freight forwarding 1 Latest issue of Handling Materials 

firms. Valuable for international shippers. 4 Illustrated which offers actual case 


; ‘ eview histories to those who are engaged in the 
3 —_ ee alee handling of various types of shipments. 


gained through the use of a certain special- Here's the very latest issue of the 
ized packing tape. 43 New York State nae = 
Latest issue of avaluable magazine Directory. [his is a revision of the last 
36 which includes many useful _ on map offered in these columns. 
the use of steel strapping in packaging hi —— 
shipments. Well illustrated. fo Ey sagt 
A chart showing step-by-step in- tariffs. This new, revised list is designed 
37 structions for sealing Vs and W to simplify the finding of facts necessary 
cartons with tape to meet Government for shipping. Approved by the CAB. 


cial and military air cargo, from A to Z. 
This volume is the first of its kind pub- 
lished anywhere. 


28 Your Foreign Shipping Handbook, 

a descriptive booklet, in color, 
issued by the Foreign Traffic Department 
of American Express. Introduces in graphic 
form the various services of the company’s 
international shipping setup. 


8 Gourmet Guide to Good Living in 

South America—a 55-page book- 
let which presents the business air trav- 
eler with all the necessary know-how re- 
lating to foods, restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
etc. 


3 What to Expect from Wirebounds 

—an attractive booklet which pre- 
sents the construction principles of wire- 
bound boxes and crates. Includes 24 case 
studies. 


J. D. SMITH INTER-OCEAN INC. 
Customs Brokers @ Alr Freight 
“- Freight Forwarders 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-2332 


Branch Offices—N. Y. International Airport 
Miami int. Airp’t, 36 St, Ter. Bids. 7.0.8. 786 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 247 
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OVER THE ATLANTIC 


Scheduled Freight Time is Money on Your Books 

Flights Plus Daily 1.8 is more important 
Service between New York | Oday than ever before 

end All Gerepe, Arica, 2. Speed means faster col- 


lection of letters of credit 
3. Speed eliminates 
excess inventory 


FOR INFORMATION CALL YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
or KLM Royal 


Middle and Far East. 
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S&W Gets Another DC-4 


NEW YORK—Purchase of a DC-4 by 
Seaboard & Western Airlines brings hed 
cargo carrier’s fleet of DC-4s up to nine. 
This recent addition was purchased from 
Braathens South American & Far East 
Airtransport of Norway, and it is cur- 
rently undergoing modification here at 
Idlewild. The DC-4 will be used on S&W’s 
North Atlantic routes. 


Greek King Ships by Air 

NEW YORK—When King George of 
Greece wanted a watch repaired, he sent 
it by air. Sabena Belgian Airlines carried 
the watch, which belongs to his 1947 
Cadillac, to the Jaeger Watch Company, 
who had made the watch, and then carried 
it back again. Total weight, three pounds. 
Moral, air cargo is equally available to 
shippers and kings. 


Air Express Shows Gains 


NEW YORK— Air express shipments 
flown in and out of this city rose this 
May 2.3% over May, 1951. Total gross 
revenue for the month also rose, showing 
a gain of 6.1%. In round figures, they 
represent 92,062 shipments as contrasted 
favorably against 89,997 shipments for the 
previous May. 


104 Oficios St., Havana, CUBA 


Licensed and bonded Customs broker 
specializing in clearing AIR CARGO 
single and/or ts 


TIBURCIO DORESTE 
Cable—CUBASHIP—Havana 


AIRDOM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


fits and retailers boasting in print of “air- 
borne fashions” in stock; of how Cali- 
fornia frocks were airfreighted into New 
York “for just this sale”; of how the crea- 
tions of some of Paris’ ace designers were 
airshipped over the Atlantic to “give mi- 
lady the very latest from abroad.” Stripped 
of all the verbiage, all this amounts to is 
the application of the still-glamorous label 
of “airborne” or “airflyte” to sales promo- 
tion aimed directly at the consumer. 

The Huber ad was different because the 
producer took pains to emphasize that (1) 
he is keeping abreast of these fast-moving 
times; that (2) he is geared to provide 
rapid service; and that (3) airfreight 
shows up as a strong right arm to hi 
traffic department—and especially to his 
customer—and he is proud to say so to 
the world. In effect, the Huber ad said: 

“Got a delivery problem? Maybe it isn’t 
a_ problem at all. Just do business with us. 
We know all about air shipping. Chances 
Res 4 ‘ll have your stuff quicker than you 
thin 


A COUPLE of paragraphs back I indi- 
cated that an ad of this type, pub- 
lished in this country, had never previously 


PLETE INTERNACIONAL corp. 
23 WATER ST. @ NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL AIR and OCEAN 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Telephone HAnover 2-5844 
HATA Recoenized FMB Wo. (319 
a ———) 


Fifth Edition of the 


AIR SHIPPERS’ MANUAL 


including fully revised lists of 


@ IATA Air Cargo Agents 
@ CAB-Authorized Air Freight Forwarders 
e Airline C 


argo Directory 


@ Scheduled Airlines of the United States : 
@ Irregular and Non-Certificated Cargo Carriers 
@ Foreign Airlines of the World 
@ Other Features 


Order your copy today! ... Only 35¢ per copy! 


crossed my notice. The only comparison I 
can offer involves the shipment of baby 
chicks to South America and a certain ad 
it prompted. 


It seems that a couple of decades ago 
the airplane came to the rescue of South 
America’s poultry industry. The Latin 
American, as devoted to cock fighting as 
we are to baseball, had depleted his chick- 
ens when he began to crossbreed. In time, 
South America didn’t have a chicken 
worth eating. Well, the chicken-starved 

people of the southern continent made a 
valiant attempt at importing fowl, but the 
long sea voyages didn’t do the feathered 
animal much good. Too large a percent- 
age died en route. So the people down 
there hobbled along with nary a tasty hen 
—until Panagra came along. 

Panagra began hauling hatching eggs 
and baby chicks, from Miami to points 
south. It didn’t take too long before chick- 
ens worth eating could be found every- 
where in South America. With the poultry 
industry revived, a leading importer of 
baby chicks in Argentina bought space in 
one of Buenos Aires’ better newspapers 
and paid tribute to Panagra’s air cargo 
services which were directly responsible 
for the reborn prosperity. 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
F 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 6! 
Agent for All Airlines 
Authorized Agent: Pan American 
Alrways 
Recsguieed by: 
International Air Transport 
239-243 W. 68th 


World 


Association 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Street, New 
Phone: TRafalaor 4.0156 
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International Airline Cargo Rates 
(including U. S. possessions - worveasareae 


quoted in this section whe 2 to ) palate ereo I 
by transshipmen' ELAL ( Clevo, Airlines) _ 


Ai 
ineas Aereas Meticanas (LAMSA) 
Aneas Aereas Costarricenses (LACSA) 
Linee Aeree Italiane (Italian Airlines) 
Aeroposta! Venesolana 
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seaboard & Western 


TACA International Air Lines 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Trans World Airlines 

United Air Lines 

Western Air Lines 


SPECIAL NOTES 

COMMODITY RATES: Apply to airlines. 

AO: Valuation charge is applicable only on shipments with 
8 valuation of over $7.48 per pound. Minimum charge is as 
ie 2 kilos (4.4 tbe.). 

E: Valuation charge is applicable only on shi equa 
to or more than $7.48 per pow 

K: Valuation charge is Sal en ilimanta witha Geiterel 
valuation in excess of $7.71 per Ib. 

L: Shipments of less than 22 Ibe. are sent air express. 

H shipments with a declared 
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PH: ines served from 
Manin by PAL (hore renting via P from San Fran- 
pm 10¢ per pound to rates shown as applying to 

ani 


SW: Special, rates for shipments of 1,000 Ibs. and over. 
T: More economical rates are offered for bulk cargo. There 
is a basic rate for cargoes 25 pounds and less, between 25 
Cogeee ged S50 geen, cut over SED penne, Consult the 
TC: Cheaper “deferred” rate available. Contact airline 
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* This involves onward carriage 

** Per $100 (Canadian Currency) value, pro-rata 

3 ame charge for 
te of 25 Ibs. orl ess. 

oF mlb bag = _ 


+ Minimum charge comedy 
* Minimum camaro per Cs med 00. 
# Minimum ec per shipment $5.00. 
ne airline for lower rates applicable to 3,300 Ibs. 


4 Minimam sare pet shipnent $6.00. 
tm_Truck to Miami. 
¢ Canadian Currency. 
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ag ge he lee edi | fie ae nla hee P—Pan a ay World Airways and Panagra . jo as pe i cae 
are indicated letter following the airport PH—Phili ir Lines sd BRO P* 1 
en ee So tax sa 
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EDF —Anchorage ” MEM Memphis SS$—Scandinavian Airlines System Eos Se 
BAL—Baltimore MEX—Merico City = apo Airlines . HOU P* 1 : 
BGR—Bangor, Me. MIA—Miami Ta_I — » BRO P* 1 7 
BUJ—Beaumont, Tex. MKE—Milwaukee TT bg LAX P* 1 . 
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HOU— Houston SEA—Seattle HM 
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Soe, Sees 
pay 18. 0. - 
JAX—Jacksonville TPA—Tampa tm 
MKC—Kansas City, Mo. HUF—Terre Haute, Ind. direct. ss 
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AF —Air France .19 .25 z 
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International Air Cargo Rates are a standard feature in AIR TRANSPORTATION. 
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growth is illustrated in the following 
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ture, the Hawaii Aeronautics Commis- 
sion was created in 1947, and on July 1 
of that year the Commission began 
operation as the Territory’s airport 
authority. When first created, the act 
provided for a seven-man commission. 
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12,473,000 


Incoming 
Pounds 


6,021,000 
11,833,000 
13,196,000 
12,442,000 

9,117,000 
12,407,000 


Through Total 
Pounds Pounds 


10,888,000 
25,288,000 
25,480,000 
23,605,000 
22,868,000 


2,127,000 27,007,000 


Among overseas and inter-island car- 
riers operating regularly at the Hono- 
lulu Airport are Pan American World 
Airways, United Air Lines, British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, Philip- 
pine Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines, Hawaiian Air- 
lines, Trans-Pacific Airlines and Trans- 
Air Hawaii (freight only). Non-sched- 
uled overseas carriers are Transocean 
Air Lines and California-Hawaiian. 

The international character of the 
airport has been further marked as a 
result of the Korean airlift. Overseas 
operations have nearly doubled as a 
result of this military operation and 
the thousands of troops of the United 
Nations who pause at the terminal, 
while either en route to Korea or re- 
turning, have made this base one of 
the most teeming and fascinating cross- 
roads on earth today. Almost any day 
visitors to the terminal may see the 
insignia of large transport aircraft 
engaged in the airlift bearing such 
names as Sabena, American Overseas, 
Eastern Airlines, Western Airlines, 
California Central Airlines, Overseas 
National Airlines and Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines, California Eastern Air- 
lines, Flying Tigers, American Air- 
lines, United and Pan American. 

The Honolulu International Airport 
was originally under the administration 
of the territorial Aeronautical Commis- 
sion. It was also formerly known as 
the John Rodgers Airport, in honor of 
the naval commander who made history 
in 1925 during a transpacific flight 
from the mainland in a navy PN-9 sea- 
plane. 

In 1932 the Commission was abol- 
ished by the Territorial Legislature and 
the powers and duties of the Commis- 
sion were transferred to the Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Works. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of World War II, 
the airport was immediately taken over 
by the navy and quickly developed into 
a wartime naval air base. After the 
war, in 1946, the terminal was returned 
to the Superintendent of Public Works. 

By an act of the Territorial Legisla- 


Today, however, there are nine mem- 
bers serving on the Commission as a 
result of an amendment to the act. 
These include: Dr. Francis K. Sylva, 
chairman; Charles J. Pietsch, Jr., vice 
chairman; Ralph C. Honda, secretary, 
and Thomas W. Flynn, R. Alexander 
Anderson, O. J. Buroett, Dorsey W. 
Edwards, Harold W. Rice and David 
Furtado, members. I am known as Di- 
rector of Aeronautics. 

In addition to the Honolulu Airport, 
the Commission operates and maintains 
15 other air terminals. These are Bel- 
lows and Kipapa on Oahu; Lihue and 
Port Allen on Kauai Island; Puunene, 
Kahului, Hana, Lanai, Molokai and 


Kalaupapa in Maui County; Hilo, 
Kona, Upolu, Kamuela and South Cape 
on Hawaii Island. 

June 30, 1952, will mark the com- 
pletion of five years since the establish- 
ment of the H.A.C. Present offices of 
the Commission are in the overseas 
terminal building erected by the navy 
during the war years and renovated by 
the Territory after 1946. This building, 
which has become crowded and obso- 
lete, is the nerve center at the airport. 
In it are located the offices of the vari- 
ous commercial airlines, the U. S. Cus- 
toms, U. S. Immigration, U. S. Public 
Health, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the U. S. Weather Bureau, the air 
traffic control tower which is operated 
by the C.A.A., and several concessions, 
bars and a restaurant which operates 24 
hours. 

One of the immediate improvement 
projects of the H.A.C. given high prior- 
ity is the proposed erection of a new 
passenger terminal building. The pres- 
ent estimated cost of this new construc- 
tion is $3,000,000. It is proposed to 
build a modern, functional terminal 
designed to please both air travelers 
and carriers. It is hoped also to have 
this structure completed before the 
close of the year 1955. 
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S & W FIGHTS BACK 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ment of an air transportation system 
properly adapted to the needs of the 
foreign . . . commerce of the United 
States . . . and the national defense,” 
as being in the public interest. The 
carrier cites as evidence that the CAB 
has not acted in accordance with the 
law the fact that the United States 
has lost its leadership in international 
airfreight to the foreign flag carriers, 
especially during the last three years. 

In 1947, Seaboard points out, U. S. 
certificated carriers flew 72.7% of the 
airfreight traffic over the North Atlan- 
tic. Foreign flag airlines lifted the re- 
maining 27.3%. In 1949, the percent- 
age dropped for the U. S. airlines to 
53.7%. while the foreign carriers ac- 
counted for 46.3%. In 1951, certifi- 
cated U. S. airlines took only 36.4%. 
the foreign flag carriers having flown 
63.6% of the total. Says Seaboard & 
Western: 

“The reason for the declining par- 
ticipation of the United States pas- 
senger, mail and express carriers 
in North Atlantic airfreight traffic 
can perhaps be explained by the 
fact that they have practically aban- 
doned the use of all-cargo aircraft 
across the North Atlantic. During 
the year 1951 there were 348 all- 
cargo crossings of the Atlantic by 
scheduled carriers. Of these only 
nine were operated by U. S. flag 
carriers—three by Pan American 
and six by TWA. Foreign flag car- 
riers, on the other hand, operated 
339 all-cargo crossings. The field 
was dominated by KLM with 178 
such trips and SAS with 150 trips.” 


ROBERTS, REILLY & SONS 
AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
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Apparently, this impressive lead has 
been grabbed by the foreign airlines 
because they have more faith in the 
future of air cargo. S&W quotes the 
Minister of Civil Aviation of the British 
Government who said, on May 27, 
1952: 

= . we seek to improve the 
position of the independent compa- 
nies, which with few exceptions 
lack long-term security and oppor- 
tunities of expansion. They cannot 
establish their position if they can- 
not plan firmly ahead. We there- 
fore intend to give them more scope 
and security, while. at the same 
time, not increasing the cost of civil 
aviation to the taxpayer. 

“We have therefore decided that 
the development of new overseas 
scheduled services shall be open to 
the Corporations and independent 


companies alike. Applications will 
be made to the Air Transport Ad- 
visory Council, which will adminis- 
ter a procedure on licensing lines. 
Associate agreements for new routes 
will normally be granted for seven- 
year periods with extension to 10 
years in special cases. This should 
give private firms sufficient secur- 
ity for capital outlay and expansion. 

“In particular, we have hopes of 
independent companies developing 
the all-freight market, which is a 
growing field with great possibili- 
ties.” 


T QUITE A FEW PLACES throughout 
the petition, Seaboard takes the 
CAB to task, pointing out the Board’s 
failure to judge the evidence accu- 
rately, as in the following: 

“The Board erred in failing to 
find that certification of Seaboard is 
required in the interest of national 
defense. The failure of the Board 


(Continued on Page 32) 


BUSINESS PLANE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


states where they formerly covered 
counties. 

Textile mills, machinery manufac- 
turers, chemical firms, electrical supply 
houses, loggers and lumber mills, in- 
surance companies, food processors, 
furniture companies, jewelers, sales- 
men, lawyers—a virtual cross-section of 
industry, business and the professions--- 
make up the Ryan Navion executive 
plane’s market. 

Farmers and ranchers have virtually 
eliminated serious “down time” losses 
on farm equipment by quickly obtain- 
ing repair parts. Too, flying farmers 
check irrigation, crop condition,, ero- 
sion, and other factors in large scale 
farm operation by quick daily aerial 
surveys. 

Take the Buerkle brothers of Bakers- 
field, California. They supervise five 
farms in widely separated sections of 
Southern California—some hundreds 
of miles apart—often visiting all of 
them in a single day. To complete the 
same inspection by car would require 
several days of hard driving over moun- 
tain and desert roads. 

Men like the Buerkles, who have the 
farmer's instinctive “know-how” with 
machines, insist that safety and rugged 
performance be built into a plane—as 
they are in their Ryan Navion—in- 
stead of being left to the varying skills 
of pilots. 

Chester A. Weseman, Austin, Minne- 
sota, contractor, regularly travels by 
Navion between his Minnesota contract- 
ing operations, Texas citrus ranch and 
Nevada gold mine—3000 miles—often 
within two or three days. Included 
among his plane’s many usages are 
aerial inspections of citrus orchards, 
contracting construction jobs and haul- 
ing heavy parts for gold mining ma- 
chinery. 

In the petroleum industry, where the 
distances are great and operating con- 
ditions are generally of the toughest 
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type, a plane has to have the ability to 
take hard knocks, rough landings and 
heavy flight schedules. An oil man must 
select a plane that is just as much at 
home on an unimproved strip along- 
side a drilling rig as on a metropolitan 
airport runway. Big firms like Texaco 
join a host of other important petrolum 
and natural gas operators who use 
Navions, frequently on a fleet basis. 

Heavy industries, manufacturers and 
mining operators favor an airplane 
with a wide choice of passenger and 
cargo loads. Because it possesses such 
a wide choice, the Navion is coming in- 
to increasing use by companies in all 
parts of the world. It’s a rugged, half- 
ton truck that hauls anything from a 
load of Caterpillar D-8 parts to a sam- 
ple refrigerator or crate of books. 
Though comfortable and luxurious 
enough to more than satisfy even the 
most discriminating passengers, this 
four-place plane is easily converted to 
a rugged, spacious flying truck or sta- 
tion wagoa by the simple trick of re- 
moving the canopy or conveniently 
rolling it back. 

Real estate brokers, lumbermen, en- 
gineers, publishers, forestry officials, 
law enforcement officers and others who 
do extensive aerial survey work utilize 
airplanes which have as close to all- 
round visibility as possible. Such com- 
plete visibility means a better job done 
and assures extra safety in the air and 
on the ground. 


Salesman’s Partner 


Experience is beginning to indicate 
that a personal-business plane with a 
well selected combination of safety, 
speed, roominess, comfort and smart- 
styling may well prove to be the big- 
gest boon to selling since the advent 
of the company automobile. Food com- 
panies, financial houses, automobile 
dealers, supply firms, merchants and 
manufacturers in increasing numbers 
are choosing the Navion because it em- 
bodies just this special combination of 
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desirable features. Hardly ever is this 
utility as a sales plane left unmentioned 
on a Navion owner's questionnaire. 

In looking for an instance where the 
Navion has proved the most salutary 
solution to a specific problem, the ac- 
colade might easily go to flying doctors 
and dentists. For them, safe, comfort- 
able personal planes provide the means 
for getting away for much needed re- 
laxation without being gone so long as 
to jeopardize their patients’ welfare. 
They also use their planes for attend- 
ing conventions and rushing emergency 
cases to specialists and clinics. 

Navion owners in Canada, Central 
and South America, Asia and Africa 
were included in the Ryan survey. In 
many cases, these owners live in the 
only real aviation hitherlands left in 
the world. For this reason, they neces- 
sarily have to operate aircraft that are 
easy to maintain, have long range and 
excellent performance at high altitudes 
—such as those encountered in Mexico 
and Chile—and over lower-than-sea- 
level regions like those found in the 
Near East. When they get these fea- 
tures in an airplane they can and do 
use it for much the same myriad pur- 
poses which distinguish such usage in 
the U.S. 

Flying in Alaska above the Arctic 
Circle, where the chief problem is keep- 
ing engines from over-cooling rather 
than over-heating, Robert Rice of Wien- 
Alaska Airlines uses a Navion to do 
everything under the Midnight Sun and 
a lot more besides. His dependable 
plane defies the worst kinds of weather 
and the most freezing temperatures to 
provide ambulance service between re- 
mote sections of the interior and Fair- 
banks; to carry machinery, lumber, 
livestock, oxy-acetylene tanks, people 
or whatever else has to move in and 
out of the frigid North. 

These remarkable usage reports have 
convinced Ryan officials that personal- 
business planes, with such flexibility, 
safety and rugged construction as have 


been incorporated in the Navion, have 
real utility—the utility which such stu- 
dents of the private aviation scene as 
the Harvard School of Business’ Lynn 
L. Bollinger and Arthur Tully, Jr. (au- 
thors of the research publication “Per- 
sonal Aircraft Business at Airports”) 
have ascertained is the prerequisite for 
substantial increase in the ownership 
of private aircraft. 

Ryan officials are frank to admit the 
demand for personal-business planes 
in the near future is nowhere near the 
mass market many starry-eyed vision- 
aries had predicted. But, because they 
are realistic about personal flying 
(they've been in it 25 years), they are 
convinced there is a good, healthy mar- 
ket and that it will continue to expand 
for airplanes of proven utility which 
returns a profit and practical value to 
their businessmen-owners. 


FLY FOR BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Converted transports that had origi- 
nally been built for the armed forces 
are naturally larger and more luxurious 
than the two and four-seaters turned 
out by Bellanca, Piper or Cessna. But 
the smaller planes, more easily within 
reach of the smaller businessman, are 
also popular. For instance, about 2000 
businessmen fly Ryan Aeronautical’s 
Navion, some of them clocking up 
around 800 flying hours in a single 
year. (Ryan, incidentally, has found 
that its single-engine Navion can easily 
be converted into a two-engine plane 
for less money than it would take to 
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convert to a new plane. This new ver- 
‘ion is called the Bi Navion. Basically, 
it consists of the standard Navion air- 
frame to which two Piper Pacer en- 
gines have been added.) 


| yes a better picture of the ex- 
tent to which businessmen use their 
own aircraft for business purposes can 
be gleaned from the findings of the 
Corporation Aircraft Owners Associa- 
tion, which revealed that to date more 
than 8000 aircraft are owned and oper- 
ated by American business firms. Of 
this total, almost 1400 of those planes 
are multi-engined. As yet, no survey 
has been made of the thousands of busi- 
nessmen who annually fly for business 
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purposes using the commercial airlines 
instead of their own craft, but the fact 
that many airlines are operating what 
amounts to a shuttle service between 
certain cities (New York-Chicago, for 
example, and Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco) indicate the frequency with 
which businessmen take to the air. The 
airlines themselves estimate that this 
year they will do about 15 million dol- 
lars worth of business just from con- 
vention-bound businessmen alone, who 
merely represent one segment of the 
entire business picture. The entire pic- 
ture of air-business activities, if any- 
one were to take a complete survey, 


Piper's Pacer and Tri-Pacer, shown here, 
are growing increasingly popular with 
businessmen. Standard in the new mod- 
els is a more powerful Lycoming engine 
that increases the cruising speed by 
about 5 miles. At its optimum altitude 
of 7000 feet, the Pacer now cruises at 
134 mph at 75% power. The Tri-Pacer is 
within several mph of this speed. 


would undoubtedly prove staggering. 
It would certainly show that thousands 
of executives and shippers all over the 
world are all taking advantage of air 
transportation for the speed, economy 


we 
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and even pleasure in many cases that 
it gives them. 

Some people might ask: What type 
of business requires air transportation? 
What type of businessman uses air 
transportation? The answers to these 
questions are simple. There is no limit 
to the variety of business organizations 
and executives, contractors or salesmen 
who can and do use either air cargo 
or air transportation. The Cessna 170, 
to cite one case, has been purchased 
recently by a finance company, leather 
goods firm, bakery, sheet metal and air 
heating contractor, and a metal work- 
ing plant. Others included business and 
investment realtors, an automobile car- 
rier, heavy construction firm, irrigation 
equipment distributor and special ser- 
vice man for contractors. These firms 
are located in only Nebraska, Missouri, 
lowa and Colorado, but there are many 
others as well, all over the country. 


BUSINESS FLYERS 


The insurance man from Nebraska, 
A. Brady De Vore, finds that air travel 
helps to speed transactions and create 
good will. The leather goods company 
in lowa uses its plane to ferry parts 
and people and for special selling. The 
Cessna also comes in handy in connect- 
ing this firm’s two plants, separated by 
200 miles, a trip that takes only an 
hour by air and four to five hours by 
car. lowan trucker, William A. Landau, 
finds that he can enlarge his territory 
by air and make his calls in less time 
and with less fatigue than if he used a 
car. Prestige contacts, newer prospects, 
haulage of parts, long hops, all these 
are the uses to which the irrigation 
equipment distributor from Colorado 
uses his plane. 

Cattlemen, such as Lawrence Sutter, 
having land holdings in several places 
uses his Piper Tri-Pacer to shuttle back 
and forth between Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas to supervise operations, pick up 
supplies and attend to stock sales. Dis- 
tributor Mort Hart, of Chicago, loads 
his photo equipment into his Pacer and 
manages around 60 to 80 calls on job- 
bers between Denver and New York— 
he couldn’t cover one third that terri- 
tory in so short a time with surface 
travel. G. D. Murray, drilling super- 
intendent, flies about 2000 miles per 
week taking drilling personnel and 
supplies along as he goes supervising 
rigs in East Texas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. And there’s a plumbing com- 
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pany in Illinois handling heating and 
plumbing contracts 250 miles away as 
easily as jobs in the local scene, thanks 
to its Piper Pacer. 

The list is endless. Diversity of busi- 
ness is no drawback; air transportation 
is adaptable to all business needs. The 
increased use of executive aircraft is 
more than just a trend; it is a sign of 
the times. The pace has increased, due 
in part to air transportation itself. But 
a pace, once started, rarely slows down 
again. And it’s a safe bet that busi- 
ness flights are going to continue in- 
creasing from now on. 
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KLM CARGO TEAM 


(Continued from Page &) 


land, and educated in Maryland as well 
as in New York, Levenson spent four 
years in the Navy during World War II 
as a carrier based pilot with two and a 
half years in the Pacific. Prior to join- 
ing KLM, he had been North East 
Regional Manager of U. S. Airlines. 

Now Levenson is in charge of secur- 
ing cargo for the Dutch company. He 
steers its cargo sales policy and sales 
efforts through agency relations, directs 
sales calls, mail campaigns and by 
publicizing its cargo activities he 
makes shippers increasingly aware of 
the value of airfreight transportation. 
He gets the cargo for his firm in the 
United States; Rickard moves it. 

Rickard’s job is traffic. His concern 
is with airport handling, warehousing, 
trucking, space control, tracers, claims, 
insurance, packaging and obtaining the 
quickest movement of cargo feasible 
on KLM and through interline arrange- 
ments, securing the best and quickest 
possible service for shippers, and con- 
signees. 

“Rick” as he is often called, is an 
old hand at cargo. In fact most of 
KLM’s cargo personnel, said Levenson, 
were culled from the traffic departments 
of the surface transportation firms who 
thus brought their knowledge with 
them. Rickard, for instance, had previ- 
ously worked in the freight traffic de- 
partments of American Export Lines 
and Holland American Lines. Even in 
the army, in which he spent four and a 
half years, his duties pertained to trans- 
portation. Rickard, a native of New 
Jersey, you might say knows transpor- 
tation from the ground up. He has been 
with KLM since 1946. 

Rickard and Levenson are a team. 
They pool their knowledge and their 


efforts to secure more cargo, which, 
once secured, is handled as expe- 
ditiously as possible. They work to- 
gether even though one may be away 
at some cargo conference or attending 
the opening of a new cargo office in 
Detroit or Philadelphia. Together or 
apart, they work together nevertheless, 
and they are out to do their best for 
the air cargo industry. 

Levenson admits that he is given a 
great deal of assistance in his work 
from air cargo agents around the United 
States. “Better than 50% of our busi- 
ness comes from agents throughout the 
country,” he said. “Our job is to 
strengthen and encourage them.” Sys- 
tem-wide, the percentage is even higher. 

For speed, Rickard pointed out, the 
manifest of a KLM all-cargo or com- 
bination cargo-passenger plane is al- 
ways wired to its point of destination. 


D. Sj. de Boer 

In this way, the cargo handlers at place 
of destination, know what to expect, 
how much to expect, what to provide 
for by way of space arrangement and 
cargo handling implements. It’s a de- 
vice that has proved its value time and 
again for this firm. 

Another example of KLM’s cargo 
mindedness is that cargo space may 
be requested well in advance by the 
various territories in KLM’s system in 
accordance with their anticipated needs. 
In this way, the airlines can tell in 
advance where and when particular 
emphasis will have to be placed in 
order to handle increased volume, or 
in the event of unusual circumstances 
necessitating the meeting of close dead- 
lines. Whatever the plotted figures are, 
KLM still tries to bring them higher, 
and, added Levenson, generally suc- 
ceeds too. 

No business can afford to rest on its 
laurels, and KLM is no exception. It 
has started many new methods of han- 
dling various cargoes, including gar- 
ments, live stock and perishables, which 


have opened new potential for the in- 
dustry. 

Currently high on the list of KLM’s 
plans is the idea of expanding the area 
of cargo that is suitable for air trans- 
portation. Getting new commodities 
into the air is a major goal of KLM. 

The attitude at KLM concerning air- 
freight appears wholesome. The car- 
rier was quick to see its potential, and 
being quick has grabbed the lead. All 
indications show that it tends to keep 
the lead now that the world is growing 
increasingly aware that air cargo is 
good business. 

KLM’s Freight Traffic and Sales De- 
partment is showing what teamwork 
can do in a field as highly competitive 
as air cargo. The results have been 
gratifying as well as profitable. 


SYSTEM OF AIRPORTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


child of air passenger operations but 
is based on sound business theory and 
practice and has obtained a status of 
necessity in world transportation. 

The Port of New York Authority has 
long recognized that the potential in 
the field of airfreight is a sizeable one 
and that much will depend upon the in- 
genuity and initiative exercised in de- 
veloping a ground handling system 
geared to the needs of this premium 
transportation system. To this end it 
has plans now under way for the con- 
struction of the world’s most modern 
air cargo terminals. 

Under Fred M. Glass, our Director 
of Aviation, the Port Authority’s avia- 
tion program will include a promotional 
division created specifically to serve air 
shippers and the air industry. Repre- 
sentatives will maintain constant liaison 
between all parties engaged in the busi- 
ness of foreign trade to assure the 


WANTED—HAM. STD. PROPS 


12D40-211 Propeller Assys. 
12D40-211-6101A12 Complete Propeller 
Assys. 


Also 
AN5773-1A Engine Gauge Units 
New or Overhculed & Certified Material OK 


Phone, Wire or write immediately!!! 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


9050 Washington Blvd. Culver City, Calif. 
TExas 0-481! 


BRAUNER & CO. 


FORWARDERS FMB No. 394 
Recognized by: 
International Air Transport Association 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 8-2475 
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most expeditious and efficient handling 
of air cargo at the Port of New York 
gateway. 

As a service to traffic managers and 
shippers, the Port Authority periodi- 
cally prepares its “Guide to Air Ship- 
ping via the Port of New York.” (See 
Ai Transportation, Jan., 1952.) 

To further meet the problems of air 
gateway operations, The Port of New 
York Authority’s program for regional 
airport development provides that each 
individual airport will have a definite 
role dependent upon its individual abil- 
ity to share one or more types of the 
increased air traffic anticipated for the 
region. Even the runway alignments at 
each airport are closely coordinated 
with the runway patterns at the other 
airports so as to achieve the greatest 
utilization of the air space over the 
region. 

In pursuance of our duties and re- 
sponsibilities related to the region’s 
and the nation’s trade and commerce, 
we are determined to meet tomorrow's 
challenge by providing all necessary 
airport facilities now and by planning 
ahead in anticipation of future indus- 
try needs, thereby assuring the main- 
tenance of quality in the facilities and 
services which premium transportation 
must possess. In this fashion, we will 
develop our air terminals as a modern, 
well-integrated and flexible regional 
system where the nation’s commerce 
may avail itself of air facilities and 
services unequalled at any other air 
center, 
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IMPORT PUBLICATIONS 
10 Bridge St. New York, N. Y. 


COMBINATION SERVICE 


(Continued from page 10) 


office rendering service. There is, inci- 
dentally, a discount allowed on the 
rental of extra meters used at the same 
address by the manufacturer, Pitney- 
Bowes. 

The firm is then ready, after a meter 
for the destination airport city has been 
set, to ship its goods via combination 
service. Packages going to that city, 
or to points 150 miles or more away, 
should be assembled and placed in con- 
tainers for airfreight shipment. Car- 
tons, hampers, mail bags, ete., are all 
suitable as containers. 

On the airbill, next in point of pro- 
cedure, two items have to be noted. 
First, the shipment must be prepaid, 
and next, the legend, “Enclosed Pack- 
ages in shipment for mailing by post” 
must appear. Shipments cannot be 
forwarded collect or C.O.D. 


Further Service 


As American uses it, credit can be 
established with the airline, thereby 
permitting the shipper to forward the 
prepaid shipment and to be billed for 
the airfreight charges. Regular ship- 
pers, claims American, prefer this pro- 
cedure with regard to accounting rather 
than handling individual shipments on 
a cash basis. Invoices are rendered in 
about seven days of date of shipment 
under existing regulations. American 
also offers pickup service at just about 
every certificated point at a nominal 
cost, generally equivalent to the de- 
livery charge, but use of this is op- 
tional with the shipper. 

Preparation of the postal receipt in- 
volves the completion of the certificate 
by the shipper showing mailing of ship- 
ments to be attached to the airbill. 
The “Penny Receipt” form will be fur- 
nished by the post office. For bulk 
mailing presented at one time, the fol- 
lowing forms are preferred: Form 

77-A (15 entries) and Form 3881-A 
(30 entries). Uncanceled stamps cover- 
ing the fee for the mailing certificates 
have to be affixed to the bottom right 
hand corner of the form. 

Once packaging and completion of 
the airbill and postal certificates are 
finished, the shipment is ready to fly. 
Delivery is made to the carrier (or by 
pickup service, if requested) ; the ship- 
ment speeds aloft and upon landing, is 
delivered to the post office. Within an 


amazingly short time, each package is 
on its way to its final destination by 
parcel post. 

Shippers using air cargo or this 
combination service for the first time 
will learn that airfreight offers faster 
turnover and increased volume. Goods 
reach their market faster, capital is 
released faster to work again to pro- 
duce more goods. Smaller inventories, 
wider distribution, added sales value, 
lower distribution costs, all these and 
other points make airfreight transpor- 
tation an asset to any business. And 
combination service, particularly when 
simplified by the adoption of the post- 
age meter, adds convenience and greater 
economy to an increasingly important 
and valuable form of transportation. 
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S & W FIGHTS BACK 


(Continued from Page 28) 


to give proper weight to Seaboard’s 

record of performance for the mili- 

tary and the failure to consider the 

official recommendation of the De- 
partment of Defense favoring cer- 
tification of an all-cargo service in 

this area was arbitrary and im- 

proper.” 

Since the Board also claimed that 
further certification of carriers operat- 
ing over the North Atlantic would 
prove uneconomical and even injurious 
to established certificated operations. 
Seaboard has this to say: 

“The Board erred in finding that 
the rates proposed by Seaboard 
will result in lowering the income 
available to certificated carriers 
presently in operation and_ will 
endanger the air transportation 
system.” 

For further amplification, S&W cites 
the following: 

“The Board, in attempting to 
justify its failure to grant a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity 
to Seaboard, alleged that the ‘cost’ 
of granting such a certificate would 
be too great. Since Seaboard seeks 
no subsidy and is willing to risk 
its own money in an effort to re- 
capture the foreign air commerce 
which is rapidly being lost to for- 
eign nations, it may well be asked 
‘what cost?’ The cost, the Board 


USACUBA EXPRESO 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 983 
FASTEST AIR TRANSPORTATION 
TO CUBA 
20th St. Airport, Bldg. 354—Cargo 
P.O. Box 2278, Miami, Fla. 
Phones 83-5042 or 88-129! 


ABC AIR FREIGHT CO., INC. 
Domestic Air Forwarders 
Door-to-door Overnight Service 


New York to 
CHICAGO—DETROIT—CLEVELAND 
and all principal cities in 


Also CHARTER SERVICE 
405 W. 37th St., New York 
BRyant 95340 
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says, will come about in this way. 
Seaboard will reduce its rates. The 
rates will not produce the antici- 
pated volume, and the costs of Sea- 
board’s operation will not be cov- 
ered. Other carriers will reduce 
their rates, their costs likewise will 
not be covered, and all carriers will 
then suffer. 

“Fundamentally the Board’s ap- 
prehension is based upon its ap- 
parent acceptance of the Examiner's 
finding that the potential in North 
Atlantic airfreight is not large 
enough so that the volume antici- 
pated will be achieved. We have 

. shown that the potential is, 
contrary to the Examiner’s findings, 
vast, virtually untapped and amply 
sufficient to support another carrier. 

Quite apart from this fundamental 

fallacy, the reasoning of the Board 

entirely overlooks the fact that Sea- 
board does not propose a general 
lowering of the present tariff struc- 
tures. . . . It proposes a selective 
reduction in rates which for the 
most part would be applicable to 
particular commodities not now 
moving in quantity by air. . . . The 
bulk of the present air commerce 
would therefore continue to move 
at present rates. The fears of the 

Board that Seaboard’s certification 

would result in a ‘lowering of the 

income available to certified car- 
riers presently in operation’ are 
therefore unfounded.” 

Step by step, the all-cargo carrier 
brings forth evidence to refute the 
opinions set down by the Board. 
Among this evidence are two conflict- 
ing points of view that had been pre- 
sented by the CAB Examiner. 

“The Examiner and the Board 
have found that the airfreight po- 
tential across the Norh Atlantic is 
insufficient to support another 
American carrier (Examiner's Re- 
port, p. 40). This despite the fact 
that it was also found (Examiner's 
Report, p. 35): 

“*Since the beginning of the op- 
erations of Seaboard, there has been 
such a remarkable growth in the 
volume of freight transported by air 
across the Atlantic that it would 
appear that Seaboard and the cer- 
tificated airlines have been develop- 
ing their traffic from the same traffic 
pool.’ ” 


Why the opposing points of view? 
There is no answer. Is the latter Re- 
port based on evidence that contradicts 
the former? Again there is no answer. 
If there is evidence of that sort, S&W 
seems unaware of it. Such action ap- 
pears to bear out the carrier’s accusa- 
tion that the CAB’s opinion was “arbi- 
trary and capricious.” 


| bee A SEASONED FIGHTER, S&W 
punches at its opponent’s weak 
spots. Where the CAB found that air 
cargo potential across the North At- 
lantic is “insufficient to support an- 
other carrier,” Seaboard shows that “in 
the first five years of its operations, [it] 
has carried approximately nine mil- 
lion pounds of commercial cargo be- 
tween these areas while prevented from 
exerting normal developmental efforts 
because of restrictions upon the regu- 
larity of its operations, and the fact 
that in the same period the property 
carrier by the certificated intervenors 
are in themselves evidence of a vast 
potential which the Board cannot dis- 
regard.” 

Where the Board considered the in- 
clusion of “a substantial amount [of 
property] with a value of less than 
fifty cents a pound” as doubtful air- 
freight potential, S&W proves that 
“such criticism is entirely unjustified.” 
Also, says the carrier, * . nowhere 
in the record will be found evidence 
that commodities having an average 
value of less than fifty cents per pound 
are not airfreight potential.” Of the 
45 export commodities that have this 
average value, 21 of them have already 
been carried by S&W, and these make 
up 45% of the total poundage of 
those commodities. Says S&W: 

“That this Board, which is charged 
with the responsibility of fostering and 
promoting air transportation, should 
disregard all historical data concern- 
ing foreign trade on the North Atlan- 
tic, the most important of all trade 
areas, simply because Seaboard’s sum- 
mary of potential derived from that 
data included commodities having a 
value of less than fifty cents a pound, 
and that it should conclude that there 
does not exist sufficient potential air- 
freight across the North Atlantic to 
support another carrier, is astonishing. 
The Board is directed to consider the 
present and future needs of the for- 
eign commerce. .. . 


“Such a finding, in the light of the 
Congressional command and past pol- 
icy statements of the Board, is clearly 
erroneous.” 

And again: 

“The Board erred when it found 
that Seaboard’s estimated costs of op- 
erating the proposed service had been 
underestimated. It further erred in 
finding that the traffic Seaboard would 
obtain would not result in the esti- 
mated revenue and concluding that ‘the 
operations proposed cannot be finan- 
cially successful without support.’ ” 

Yet Seaboard & Western has been 
successful over the past five years. “Its 
net income of $703,000 for 1951 ex- 
ceeds the combined net income of all 

. eighteen certificated local service 
airlines.” Thus, claims the airfreighter, 
“Seaboard, based on five years of ex- 
perience and careful analysis of freight 
potential and future operational meth- 
ods, is itself convinced that costs of 
operation would be such that a profit 
can be made.” 

Mentioned, and worthy of more 
stress than is given by the carrier in 
its petition, is that fact that S&W has 
helped in widening the area of prod- 
ucts suitable for airfreighting—as for 
instance the 21 of those 45 export 
commodities having a value of less 


IF you're a carrier, shipper, forwarder or traffic man 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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AIR CARGO 


Service via 
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SPEEDPAK 


to 
CUBA - JAMAICA 
VENEZUELA 
Cargo Speedpaks — detach- 
able units with an 8000 
pound capacity—are carried 
on C&S 300-mile-per-hour 
Constellations to provide 
single carrier service be- 
tween Chicago and New Or- 
leans—Detroit and Houston 
and other Mississippi Valley 
points and from the U. S. 
to cities in the Caribbean. 
Single carrier service means 
less handling and faster 
transportation at lower cost. 
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CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
AIR LINES 
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than 50 cents per pound. It is widen- 
ing action of this sort that is the very 
life and breath of air cargo, and en- 
hances also the value of any cargo 
carrier. 


Ww" CALCULATED EFFECT, the car- 
rier hits the Board's failure to 
“consider fairly all of the pertinent 
testimony offered by Seaboard and 
have failed to apply the same criteria 
to that testimony as was applied to the 
testimony offered by the intervening 
carriers [who] did not present any 
estimate of the potential traffic avail- 
able for development. Presumably 
they have made no studies of this po- 
tential. . . .” 

Besides having “erred” in this mat- 
ter, the CAB, says Seaboard, went 
“outside the record to bolster the de- 
nial of Seaboard’s application” and 
failed to take into account the fact that 
the conditions in that evidence were 
not similar to the conditions govern- 
ing Seaboard’s operations and _ that 
therefore an accurate comparison could 
not be made. 

The petition listing the carrier's 
grievances against the Board and evi- 
dence supporting S&W’s position states 
the carrier’s case precisely and at some 


length it goes on for a full 34 pages. 
One particular grievance voiced by the 
carrier demonstrates again the pecu- 
liar inconsistencies with which the 
CAB dealt in this case. Claiming that 
certification would prove uneconomical 
and consequently costly to the public 
(although no public support was 
asked), the CAB decided, as the car- 
rier put it, “that denial of a certifi- 
cate would work no financial hardship 
on Seaboard.” 

“The Board stated in its opinion 
that the applicants were at the time 
of the adoption of the Board’s decision 
devoting a substantial portion, if not 
all, of their equipment under various 
contracts with the military establish- 
ment. The Board concluded, ‘A rea- 
sonable forecast of the future would 
indicate that our failure to certificate 
these carriers will work no financial 
hardship on either of them since they 
are presently engaged almost to ca- 
pacity in work for the military.’ 

“Seaboard does not understand why 
this extraneous observation was made. 
In granting or denying a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity the 
matter of possible hardship on the car- 
rier is wholly irrelevant. Since this 
conclusion was reached in the decision, 


OVER A QUARTER 
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SERVICE 


however, it must be assumed that the 
Board may have relied on it to some 
extent in denying Seaboard’s applica- 
tion. 

“The Board’s statement is almost 
the equivalent of explaining to a swim- 
mer struggling in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean that he does not need 
a life preserver because he is swim- 
ming very well at the moment. 

“The one point of relevancy with re- 
gard to this observation by the Board 
goes to the matter of national defense 
and Seaboard’s contribution to it. The 
fact that Seaboard is engaged in ex- 
tensive work for the military would 
seem to indicate conclusively its value 
to the military establishment. It seems 
almost incredible where this value to 
the military is so clearly established 
that the Board could be so  short- 
sighted as to conclude, in effect, that 
future emergencies may never arise 
and that this same carrier at some fu- 
ture date would not be needed for 
military purposes. In order to be avail- 
able for any such future emergencies 
Seaboard obviously must be permitted 
to operate as a commercial carrier un- 
der sound operating authority during 
non-emergency periods. To refuse it 
such authority for the very reason that 
it is temporarily engaged in serving 
the military is to disregard the Con- 
gressional mandate to this Board to 
consider the present and future needs 
of the national defense.” 


Whether the President’s rever- 
sal was due to this petition was 
not disclosed at the time of this 
writing. It does appear likely, 
however, that this petition’s facts, 
so forcefully presented, were in 
some measure instrumental. The 
fight has been an arduous one, 
and now there is indication it is 
over. One’s reaction to it, out- 
side of personal preferences one 
way or the other, must depend 
largely on how much one admires 
a ‘game guy.’ No matter what the 
final outcome will be, Seaboard & 


Experienced foreign air cargo shippers everywhere know that SABENA delivers the 
goods quickly, safely and carefully anywhere on its 34,000-mile System, reaching 
Belgium Germany Greece Czechoslovakia 
Switzerland Holland Spain Israel 
France Denmark Portugal Belgian Congo 
England Sweden Poland (34 cities and towns) 
Italy Norway South Africa 
Rely on SABENA to get your shipments to their destination fast! 


For full information on AIR CARGO SERVICE to ANYWHERE IN THE 
WORLD, consult your Broker, or contact the SABENA office nearest you. 


treme mee SABENA 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, ill. R 6-6873 
1404. Y. Ave., Washi 5,0. C. MEtr, itan 4924 
BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. YUxon 2-6922 
MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Western has certainly put up a 
good fight. 
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It's a wise shipper, 
forwarder or executive 
who gets ahead with 


W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. MUtual 1291 
1311-12 Praetorian Bidg., Dallas 1, Texos 


Prospect 4772 

235 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. Tel. 58-5811 
1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit, Mich 

Woodworth 3-1921 
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No matter whether you're a traffic man... manufacturer . . . freight forwarder 


. . . distributor . . . importer and exporter ... airline man... military man. . 
instructor... 


Richard Malkin's 


BOXCARS In The SKY 


is written for you! 


Here's the complete story of air cargo—for the first time anywhere—in 100,000 
words (22 chapters) plus 140 dramatic photos 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


IMPORT PUBLICATIONS, INC., (Plus 25¢ for mail ana 
10 Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. ny ee 
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New Clipper Cargo service 
between Europe and the U.S.A. 


New REGULAR schedules! Faster than ever! 
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Only Clipper Cargo gives you— 


@ First 300 mph DC-GA all-cargo Clipper 

. specially assigned to service between 
Europe and the USA. 
@ Monday morning deliveries in London, 
Amsterdam, Frankfurt and New York. 
@ This outstanding DC-G6A all-cargo service 
connects with other regular Pan American cargo 
flights to and from all of South and Central 
America and the Caribbean area. A network ot 
Clipper Cargo offices speeds handling of your 
shipments to and from any city in the world. 
@ Cargo capacity of 20,000 Ibs. cn DC-GA 
service. You can ship packages up to 570 cubic 
feet, up to 52 feet in length. 
@ Space for your cargo may be reserved. 
@ Pressurized, and temperature controlled, air 
and ground— ideal for livestock, perishables. 
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Call your Shipping Agent or Pan American. 


Two huge doors like this for 
simultaneous loading and unloading 
... faster handling at terminals. 
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PAN AMERICAN be 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*®Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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